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THE COVER 


THE COVER shows the architect's conception of how the proposed addi- 
tion to the Society's building will appear. The reader is looking at the 
Park Street side of the building from the roof of Science Hall. The 
addition greatly enhances the appearance of the rear of the building and 
meets the Scciety’s urgent need for space 2s outlined in the “Chats.” 
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Chats with the Editor 


HE SOCIETY OWES ITS STATURE as one of the nation’s top- 
Tes historical agencies to a number of factors, chief among 

which has been the generous support generally accorded it 
by the State Legislature. As pointed out in the introduction to our 
recent booklet, The State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin: A Century of Service, it is axiomatic that without 
that support, tangible and concrete, we could never 
have done the job we have in the last 102 years. 

The time is once more at hand when we must go to the Legis- 
lature for major assistance. It will come as no surprise to our 
members who recall the abortive building drives of 1925, 1945, 
and 1947 that the Society desperately needs more space. Our 
present building was opened in 1900. The second stack wing— 
entirely for the use of the University Library—was added in 1914. 
Thus it has been thirty-four years since we were given any space 
relief indirectly, forty-eight years since such relief was supplied 
directly. Never before in our 102-year history have we gone more 
than eighteen years without an increase in our physical plant. In 
our early years we were housed in the Governor’s office, with 
annexes between 1855 and 1866 in Dr. Draper’s barn and the 
basement of the First Baptist Church in Madison. In 1866 we 
returned to the Capitol. In 1882 two transverse wings were 
authorized for the old Capitol, one of them for the Supreme Court, 
the other specifically for the Society. In 1895 the Society received 
the appropriation for its present building which was dedicated 
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October 19, 1900. Once or twice each generation until 1900 the 
State matched the growth of our collections by increasing our 
physical facilities. 

Obviously since 1900 both the collections and the number of 
people served have increased enormously. The library has grown 
from 108,860 volumes and 106,746 pamphlets to an estimated 
343,531 volumes and 365,489 pamphlets. The manuscript col- 
lections have grown from approximately 100,000 to more than 
800,000 items. The museum has increased from an estimated 
10,000 specimens to some 34,000 accession groups totaling perhaps 
400,000 objects. Microfilm, unheard of in 1900, is now represented 
by nearly 5,000 reels, a figure which is growing rapidly. To these 
increases must be added the archives of the State, placed by the 
1947 Legislature under the custody of the Society, and the growth 
of the files of government publications, federal, state, and local, 
resulting from the decision of the State Law Library three years 
ago to confine its collections to legal materials. 

For years we have been cramped, so cramped that many historic 
objects, particularly museum materials, have been refused because 
there was no place to put them. Now we are at the end of our 
rope. The library has piled books on top of the stacks, on the 
concrete foundations for the main support columns of the building, 
in dust closets and ventilating ducts, against steam pipes, in the 
corners of rooms behind shelves. Some time ago it retired several 
thousand relatively little used books to dead storage, and has been 
unhappily surprised at the number of people wanting to consult 
those volumes since they became inaccessible. Now it is forced 
to store books in cartons in the corridors and on the stair landings, 
where they cannot be serviced by the library and are in constant 
danger of being pilfered. It occupies the entire basement of the 
University Law Library, which for two years has been requesting 
our departure so that the space can be utilized for its own normal 
growth. The museum has been forced to retire for storage and 
work purposes nearly one-third of the floor space designed in 1896 
for exhibit purposes, to store some of its larger materials in open 
corridors, odd corners of the basement, and at State Fair Park and 
to leave at least two large and important collections unclaimed 
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until space can someday be found for them. The archives are 
entirely inaccessible. The papers of Governor Goodland are 
stacked in dead storage in a corner of the basement. The Adjutant 
General's records for the Civil War are piled in the director’s wash- 
room. The Wisconsin Farm and Home Credit Administration 
records repose in the attic of Agricultural Hall at the University. 
Treasury, Public Health, Planning Board, Oil Inspection Bureau, 
and other records are boxed and crated in various parts of the 
basement of the Capitol. People wishing to consult them have 
to be told politely to come back some years hence and see if they 
are then available; they are not today. 

The situation is both difficult and dangerous. The menace of 
irreparable loss of irreplaceable records is great from both fire 
and theft. Our building is fireproof by the standards of 1900. But 
conditions in the basement, crammed full of combustible paper, 
could sustain a merry and very damaging blaze. Conditions in 
other parts of the building, including the corridors, are rapidly 
approaching the state where they too could support a sizable local 
blaze. Indeed we recently discovered holes burned in a large canvas 
thrown over some materials stored in the first floor stairwell. They 
were caused unquestionably by some students smoking, contrary to 
regulations, on the all-marble landing and carelessly flicking their 
ashes over the balustrade. The records stored in the attic of Agri- 
cultural Hall can in no sense be regarded as safe from fire, nor 
can the museum collections in Boscobel, near Janesville or at State 
Fair Park. Protection against theft becomes increasingly difficult 
when open storage in open corridors has to be resorted to. It is 
small wonder that Curator McKern exclaimed at a recent meeting 
of the Board that it was impossible for the Society any longer to be 
responsible for what might happen within its building. 

The threat of irreparable damage to other records is even greater. 
Books cannot be stored near live steam pipes without rapidly drying 
out and becoming so brittle that use inevitably causes crumbled 
pages and broken bindings. Bound volumes of newspapers cannot 
be stored under the heavy weight of an eight- to ten-foot column 
of other newspapers without broken bindings, and worse, some 
transfer of ink from one page to another. Books cannot be stored 
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in a tiny room often used for spray painting without damage 
however carefully they may be covered and shielded. 

Equally alarming from another point of view is the fact that 
great and increasing quantities of research and reference material 
in the library, museum, and archives, are being placed in dead 
storage where they are completely inaccessible. This situation has 
arisen despite the fact that the library collections are under con- 
stant scrutiny, with books outside our field of interest being disposed 
of and those of relatively little recent use being retired to dead 
storage. It has arisen despite the fact that the Committee on 
Public Records has authorized the destruction of four cubic feet 
of public records for every cubic foot it has ordered retained. It 
has arisen despite the efforts of the museum to limit the fields of 
its collecting and to take only the best materials offered it within 
those fields. 

To bury such things where they can be neither seen nor used is 
hardly sound policy. Under the conditions under which we are 
forced to store them, the State’s public records are less available 
than when in the custody of the departments of origin. We save 
space for the other agencies and help them economize. We lose the 
use of the records, at least temporarily, in return. Yet if the records 
are worth saving (and remember that only 20 percent of them are 
being saved), they are worth making available—to the state admin- 
istrator, the student, the writer, and the general public. Similarly 
library and museum materials in dead storage benefit no one. 

The fact that is hard for some to realize is that the proposed erec- 
tion of a new University Library and the release for our use of the 
40 percent of the total floor space in our building now occupied 
by the University collections will by no means solve the problem. 
The staffs of both the University and our libraries have long realized 
this, and a recent detailed survey by a special joint legislative com- 
mittee proved it beyond any doubt. The material now in our storage 
annexes on the campus, in the Capitol, at State Fair Park, and in 
the field would more than equal the University collections. If the 
University Library were to vacate our building today, we would still 
need more space. Five years from now, if the University Library 
has been removed but our building not enlarged, we would be 
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just as badly overcrowded as we are today, due chiefly to the fact 
that the next five years will see the heaviest growth of the archives 
as the Committee on Public Records canvasses for the first time 
the accumulated records of the entire past century. This is a hard, 
cold, mathematically proven fact. 

While the archives problem adds to the urgency of the situation, 
the fact that the library and museum are equally in need of space 
must not be lost sight of. Removal of the University Library would 
offer no additional space whatever to the museum, nor would it 
even take care of the library and archives combined. 

People frequently ask why we don’t microfilm our newspaper 
collection or the public records deemed worthy of permanent preser- 
vation. Certainly this would save space—but at a very considerable 
cost. I shall not go into the difficulties of using microfilm for 
certain types of research records, or the mounting conviction that 
something better is apt to be produced in the not too distant 
future. We recently surveyed the costs of microfilming our entire 
newspaper collection—nearly 50,000 bound volumes. The esti- 
mated cost was $775,000 to $800,000! Similarly the question was 
recently canvassed of microfilming one large bloc of State records. 
The estimated cost was $225,000. In the latter case, the records 
could be stored in a commercial warehouse at $12,000 a year. 
Is microfilm then the solution? Here are just two collections, the 
microfilming of which would cost something like $1,000,000, a 
sum which would erect but not equip an addition to our building 
adequate to house our growing library, museum, and archives col- 
lections for two decades. The joint legislative committee correctly 
concluded that a substantial addition to our building “offers the 
quickest relief at the lowest cost.” 

What is the plan recommended by this joint legislative com- 
mittee? It provides for a five-story addition plus basement, filling 
the courtyard between the two present stack wings and carrying 
the building back toward Park Street. It is comparable to the 1945 
plan, but provides considerably more space. Together with the 
space to be released by the University Library, it would make 
available to library and archives at least nine additional stack 
levels. Most of the top stack level, across the building, would 
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be turned over to museum storage, solving that problem and re- 
leasing for exhibit purposes the four galleries now retired for 
storage and work space. In effect, it would, with the additional 
exhibit areas in the proposed addition, slightly more than double 
the exhibit space, and among other things make possible the sub- 
stantial restoration of the period rooms of the Women’s Building 
and the development of exhibits on our industrial history for 
which we acquired so much material from the Centennial Expo- 
sition. The fifth floor, divided into two levels, would furnish 
work space, office space, areas for the use of study collections, and 
study cubicles. Together with the space to be surrendered by the 
University Library, the plan offers space for the growth of all our 
collections—library, museum, and archives—for the next fifteen 
to twenty years. 

The plan has one great drawback. It leaves the museum on the 
fourth floor, where no good modern museum should be. However 
it has great advantages. At a cost of $1,400,000 equipped, it offers 
about as much space as the $4,200,000 separate museum building 
we tried to get two years ago. It involves no land purchase, little 
outside wall construction, no new construction for heat, water, 
sewer or light intakes and outlets. It retires no additional land 
from the city tax rolls. It keeps all our departments under one 
roof, and involves obvious administrative economies. Again, it 
“offers the quickest relief at the lowest cost.” 

So again we go to the Legislature which is responsible for so 
much of our past progress. We go with an urgent and convincing 
case. The proposed program is submitted in response to the 
mandate of the 1947 Legislature. Unanimously recommended by 
the special joint committee, it has been referred by the Legislative 
Council to the 1949 Legislature as part of the over-all State 
building program. At a time when the people of the State are 
more conscious than usual of their history and its significance, at a 
time when the Society is more widely recognized than ever before 
as the chief conservator and publicizer of our heritage, we offer 
a plan which costs only one-third what a separate building of 
equivalent size would cost and which would give us growing 
room for our time. 


[Continued on page 255] 














Chief Justice Charles Dunn of the 
Territorial Supreme Court 


By MARVIN B. ROSENBERRY 


T HAS BEEN well said that a lawyer works hard, lives well, 

dies poor, and his achievements are soon forgotten. While a 

part of the work of a judge, especially of an appellate court, 
takes a more permanent form, neither the opinions of the judge 
nor his reputation are long remembered by the general public. 
The memory of his work lingers in the minds of those members 
of the bar who in the course of the discharge of their duties refer 
to the judge’s opinions, but with a few outstanding exceptions the 
work of the ablest judge, too, soon passes into oblivion. 

In this centennial year when the people of the State of Wis- 
consin are refreshing their memory in regard to the men and events 
of a hundred years ago, the name of Charles Dunn is not in- 
frequently referred to. In the discharge of his official duties he 
rendered to the Territory of Wisconsin’ distinguished service of 





JUDGE ROSENBERRY, chief justice of the State Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin, has contributed this excellent sketch of another chief justice, 
Charles Dunn, who was appointed to that position in the Territorial 
Supreme Court in the spring of 1836. The narrative contains an excit- 
ing murder trial, relating that Judge Dunn took his saddlebags with him 
to his seat and placed them at his side, in case self-defense became neces- 
sary. Though exposed to the violence prevalent on the frontier, he was 
calm and courageous in carrying on his work. At the time of his death— 
1872—he was the oldest practicing lawyer in the State. 


1The territory included within the present boundaries of the State of Wisconsin was a 
part of Illinois Territory from 1809 to 1818, and of Michigan Territory from 1818 to 1836, 
when the Territory of Wisconsin was created. In 1823 by Act of Congress a judge was 
assigned to that part of Michigan Territory west of Lake Michigan, and James Duane Doty 
was appointed to the office, which he held until 1832 when he was succeeded by David 
Irvin, who held the office until 1836, when President Jackson appointed Charles Dunn 
chief justice and David Irvin and William C. Frazier associate justices. In 1838 
Judge Frazier died and was succeeded by Andrew Galbraith Miller. The Territorial 
Court as then formed continued until the admission of Wisconsin into the Union. In 
1 Pinney, Wisconsin Reports, commencing on page 9, is a complete historical statement 
of the origin of the Territory of Wisconsin, prepared by S. U. Pinney in 1871, which 
is of great interest to anyone seeking information on the early history of what is now 
the State of Wisconsin. 
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such permanent value that he is entitled to a high place on the 
roll of Wisconsin’s illustrious public servants. 

Charles Dunn was born December 28, 1799, in Kentucky. He 
was of Irish descent and was the oldest of a family of five sons 
and four daughters. At the age of nine years he was sent to school 
at Louisville, Kentucky, where he acquired a very thorough knowl- 
edge of higher mathematics and became an accomplished classical 
scholar. 

Having completed his education, he commenced to read law 
in the office of Warden Pope, Esq., a distinguished lawyer of Louis- 
ville. After a short time he went to Frankfort and continued his 
law reading for about two years with the Honorable John Pope, 
who was the first law professor at the Transylvania Law University 
at Lexington. In May, 1819, he removed to Illinois where he com- 
pleted his law studies under the direction of Honorable Nathaniel 
Pope, district judge of the United States Federal District of Illinois. 

He was admitted to the bar in Illinois in 1820. He commenced 
the practice of his profession at Jonesboro, Illinois, and in 1821 
was married to Mary E. Shrader, of Missouri. He was chief clerk 
of the Illinois house of representatives for five years. In 1829 
he was a member of a commission which surveyed and platted 
the first town of Chicago, and he, with other members of the 
commission, supervised the sale of lots. He served as captain of a 
company during the Black Hawk War, and was severely wounded 
by an over-zealous sentry of his own company who mistook him 
for a stranger. It was thought for a time that his wound was mortal, 
but he gradually regained his accustomed good health. In 1835 
he was elected a member of the house of representatives of Illinois, 
and served as chairman of the judiciary committee. 

Section 9 of the Congressional Act establishing the territorial 
government of Wisconsin provided that “the Supreme Court shall 
consist of a chief justice and two associate judges, any two of 
whom shall be a quorum.” The persons so appointed were to 
hold office during good behavior. 

Upon the recommendation of the Illinois delegation in Congress, 
and the delegate for the Territory of Wisconsin, George W. Jones, 
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Dunn was appointed by President Jackson in the spring of 1836 
chief justice of the Territorial Supreme Court. He arrived at 
Mineral Point, July 4, 1836, when he was sworn into office, which 
he continued to hold until the organization of the State judiciary 
in 1848. He was a member of the second constitutional conven- 
tion from Lafayette County, was chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee of that body, and took a leading part in framing the 
constitution of the State, which was adopted by the people. Sub- 
sequently he was elected State senator from the district composed 
of the County of Lafayette, and served in that capacity during the 
sessions of 1852 and 1853, and was chairman of the committee 
on judiciary during both of those years. Upon the expiration of 
his term of office as chief justice he returned to the practice of the 
law in Lafayette and adjoining counties. His last service to the 
State in an official capacity was as State senator. 

A brief sketch of the history of the Territorial Supreme Court 
will indicate the extent of the services rendered by Chief Justice 
Dunn, and the territory over which the jurisdiction of the court 
extended. 

On October 16, 1818, all that country now included in and 
constituting the State of Wisconsin, being then a part of Michigan 
Territory, was divided into two counties, Brown and Crawford. 
In January, 1823, by Act of Congress, provision was made for the 
appointment of an additional judge in these counties and Michili- 
mackinac. James Duane Doty, afterward to play an important 
part in Wisconsin affairs, was appointed judge of this court, which 
continued its operations until 1836, when it was abrogated by 
the organization of the Territory of Wisconsin. 

The Territorial Legislature then divided the territory into three 
judicial districts: the first district was composed of Crawford and 
Iowa counties, the second district of the counties of Dubuque and 
Des Moines, and the third district of the counties of Brown and 
Milwaukee. Chief Justice Dunn was assigned to the first judicial 
district. 

In June, 1838, Congress passed an act establishing the territorial 
government of Iowa. By the terms of that act the counties of 
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Dubuque and Des Moines lying west of the Mississippi River were 
made a part of the Territory of Iowa. This transfer of the territory 
west of the Mississippi River left only two judicial districts in 
Wisconsin. By the Territorial Statutes of Wisconsin, 1839 (page 
199) the counties of Crawford, Grant, and Iowa were constituted 
the first judicial district of the territory; the counties of Walworth, 
Rock, Greene, and Dane, the second; and the counties of Brown, 
Milwaukee, and Racine, the third. There was no change in the 
boundary of these judicial districts until after the adoption of the 
constitution of Wisconsin in 1848, when the State Legislature 
created five judicial circuits. 

The records disclose very little of what happened in the 
several district courts of the territory. That there must have been 
many thrilling episodes seems certain. Wisconsin was then a 
frontier state with comparatively few settlers. The principal settle- 
ments were in the mining region in the southwest and along the 
shores of Lake Michigan in the southeast. While there were a few 
other settlements, notably at Green Bay, the trapper, fur trader, 
and voyageur held sway over the greater part of Wisconsin. In 
spite of many obstacles, civil government was established without 
any great amount of friction. Wisconsin never had vigilance com- 
mittees such as were organized subsequently in California and in 
the western mining and stock-raising regions. A certain degree 
of order was maintained in the remote settlements by the in- 
habitants. 

Judge Dunn was one of the principal actors in a typical frontier 
episode. In 1838 an atrocious murder had been perpetrated in 
Grant County, and a person charged with the crime was com- 
mitted to jail to await the action of the grand jury. He was brought 
before Judge Dunn on a writ of habeas corpus, who after full 
investigation admitted the prisoner to bail, which he obtained and 
was then set at liberty. The inhabitants in the vicinity of the 
murder were very much incensed and assembled in large numbers 
with the avowed intention of lynching the accused, who saved 
his life only by flight. His sureties were also compelled to leave 
the territory at the hazard of their lives. The mob, in which there 
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were some very respectable citizens, passed a resolution—of which 
they notified the judge—that if he attempted to hold another court 
in that county it would be at the risk of his life. 

On the day appointed by law for the holding of court the 
judge appeared as usual without guard or escort, as calm and 
undisturbed as though he were entirely ignorant of the menaces 
of the mob, many of whom as he knew were in attendance, and 
without having even spoken to any member of the bar or to the 
sheriff of the danger with which he was threatened. He took his 
seat upon the bench with his accustomed quiet dignity and ordered 
the sheriff to open court. It was observed that he took with him 
to his seat his saddlebags and placed them immediately by his 
side. This was his arsenal. Observing the determined and resolute 
purpose of the judge to hold court at that time and at that place, 
in spite of all threats of personal violence, the mob was effectually 
subdued and all threats of violence disappeared. The sheriff opened 
court, and its business was proceeded with in an orderly manner. 

The first published opinion written by Chief Justice Dunn ap- 
pears in 1 Pinney 81, handed down at the July, 1839, term. His 
last published opinion appears in 2 Pinney 42, filed at the July, 
1847, term. In the interim he wrote opinions in thirty-one cases. 
The Territorial Supreme Court held its last session in October, 
1848. 

A perusal of Judge Dunn’s published opinions leaves one with 
the clear impression that he was an unusually able, outstanding 
lawyer. His work as chief justice gives abundant evidence that his 
preparation for the practice of law was unusually thorough and 
complete for that time. He was industrious and thoroughly devoted 
to the discharge of the duties of his office. 

One of the more notable of the cases written by him was Jack- 
son vs. John Jacob Astor, of New York City, decided in 1841.? This 
case was afterwards removed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States where it was argued by Mr. Rufus Choate for the plain- 
tiff, and by Lord and Crittendon for the defendants.* The judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States along 


? Pinney 137. 3 Howard 319. 
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the lines laid down in the opinion of Chief Justice Dunn. The 
propositions decided in Jackson vs. Astor were afterwards dis- 
cussed and reaffirmed in the case of Comstock vs. Crawford.* 
Jackson vs. Astor was for many years a leading case in the state 
and federal courts dealing with the effect which is to be given 
to the sales of real estate by administrators and guardians under 
the decrees of probate and county courts. 

There is no available record of Judge Dunn’s work on the 
bench of the district court. No doubt a considerable share of his 
time was taken up with the trial of cases, and the administrative 
work connected with the supreme and district courts must have 
been performed by him. The opinions of the court published in 
1 and 2 Pinney do not, in the judgment of the writer, faithfully 
reflect the extent and character of the service rendered by the chief 
justice. Under the conditions that prevailed in the eighteen thirties 
and forties, the labor of the judge must at times have been very 
strenuous. 

Upon the termination of Judge Dunn’s services as State senator 
he continued to reside at Belmont, in what is now Lafayette 
County, the first capital of the Territory of Wisconsin. For some 
years he with his family lived in a building which was constructed 
for the use of the Territorial Supreme Court. The Enabling Act 
provided that the Supreme Court of the Territory should hold its 
sessions at the seat of government. The building intended for the 
use of the Territorial Supreme Court not having been completed, 
the first session of this court was held in the assembly room of the 
territorial capitol at Belmont. The second session was held at 
Madison, which in the meantime had been designated as the seat 
of government. The building intended for the use of the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court but which it never used, still remains and 
is now used as a part of a set of farm buildings and is located 
directly across the street from the site of the territorial capitol. 
A movement is now on foot to have it removed to its original site 
and restored. 


4 Wallace 396. 
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Judge Dunn continued in the vigorous practice of his pro- 
fession until the time of his death on the seventh day of April, 
1872, at the age of seventy-two. At the time of his death he was 
the oldest practicing lawyer in the State of Wisconsin, and died 
“full of years and full of honors.” 

The old adage that a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country and among his own people did not apply to Judge 
Dunn. He stood very high in the estimation of his contemporaries. 
They were men of wide experience and large affairs and knew 
and appreciated the character of the service which Judge Dunn 
performed. There is no better way of indicating how high a place 
he held in their regard than by repeating some of the things that 
were said of him in July, 1872, on the presentation of a Memorial 
to him in the Wisconsin Supreme Court.” The resolution was 
prepared by M. M. Strong, a leading lawyer in the Territory and 
State of Wisconsin at the time of his death, July 20, 1894. 

In the preamble to the resolution we find the following: 


Although, in connection with our, deceased brother, we may not look 
“upon the storied monuments, the stately hatchments, the cold marble 
pomp with which grandeur mourns magnificently her departed pride,” 
yet in the hearts of his professional brethren will be cherished the memory 
of unpretending learning, the dignity of unaffected simplicity, the grace- 
ful refinement of cultured thought, the genial courtesy of professional, 
official, and social etiquette, and the potential large-heartedness and 
breadth of intellect that commands respect and attracts admiration. The 
memory of these will live in the hearts of his professional brethren, and 
will be transmitted in professional succession, awakening emulation and 
stimulating ambition among the coming, to attain through praiseworthy 


effort to that position which practical virtues and noble manhood have 
so well adorned. 


Edward George Ryan, then the leader of the Milwaukee bar, 
and later (1874-80) chief justice of the Supreme Court, pro- 
nounced the following encomium upon his deceased friend: 

For, truly, he was a great man in private station. While his intellect 
was calm, it was solid; while it was not brilliant, it was comprehensive 
and far reaching. It was deliberate, discriminating, clear, wise and just. 
I doubt if he have left among us his intellectual equal. His character 


was solid, strong and resolute, but not stern or harsh. His stronger 
qualities were softened by great sense of humor and great kindness of 


530 Wisconsin 21. 
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heart. His temper was singularly genial. He was generous and trustful 
to a fault. His foibles, for—ltike all born of woman—he had them, all 
arose from his genial character, the warmth of his heart and the kindness 
of his temper. Strong in character among the strongest; he was, in carriage 
and manner, gentle among the gentlest; eminently modest and unobtrusive 
in demeanor. His culture was of a high order, in and out of his pro- 
fession; like himself, useful and thorough, not superficial or showy. His 
knowledge of men and things, of the world and its ways, was profound. 
There were singularly combined in him the sagacity of a man of the 
world, and the personal simplicity of a child. He had a deep sense of 
the duties of life. In all its relations, in all its chances and vicissitudes, 
he was always true to his own views of duty. 


Mr. Justice Orsamus Cole, then a justice of the Supreme Court, 
said: 
This, of course, is not the occasion to review the judicial career, or to 
attempt to estimate the value of the public services of Judge Dunn. But 
I cannot withhold an expression of the belief that he will be in the 
future—even if he is not now—regarded as having, by his labors upon 
the bench, and by his wisdom and sound statesmanship in the con- 
stitutional convention, contributed as much to lay the foundations of the 
political and judicial systems which we now enjoy, as any individual. 

I doubt if in the hundred years of Wisconsin statehood any 
lawyer or judge has ever occupied a higher place in the estimation 


of his contemporaries than did Judge Dunn. In all that has been 


said and written of him there is not a single discordant note. 
That the people of the State of Wisconsin owe a debt of gratitude 
to this truly great and noble man cannot be doubted. He helped 
in a large way to lay the foundations upon which Wisconsin has 
become one of the outstanding commonwealths in the sisterhood 
of states. 





Rafting Down the Chippewa 
and the Mississippi 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, a Type Study 


By A. R. REYNOLDS 


HE DANIEL SHAW Lumber Company began its operations 
Te 1856 in Eau Claire, a village on the banks of the Chip- 
pewa River in the heart of the Wisconsin pineries. Logging 
operations were begun on the near-by pine lands which the com- 
pany purchased, and later operations were extended to the banks 
of the upper Chippewa and several of its tributaries. The logs 
were driven each spring to the Shaw Mill at Eau Claire where 
they were processed into lumber. As the annual cut of this mill 
and its competitors increased, the demands of the local market 
were soon supplied; additional markets were found, however, in 
the growing communities nestled along the Upper Mississippi. 
Such river towns as Dubuque, Galena, Davenport, Burlington, 
Keokuk, Quincy, Hannibal, Alton, and St. Louis felt the impact of 
the waves of immigrants and prospered accordingly. Since the sup- 
ply of lumber was hundreds of miles from these developing markets 
and adequate railroad facilities were lacking, the obvious answer 
was to raft the hundreds of millions of feet of pine and, in the 
later years, such species as hemlock, basswood, birch, and rock elm 
down the great natural highway provided by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 
Timber was floated to the river markets in two types of rafts, 
one of logs to be sawed into lumber in the Mississippi towns, and 





Mr. A. R. REYNOLDS is employed half-time as a Research Fellow with 
the Forest Products History Foundation of the Minnesota Historical Society 
and half-time as an instructor in the history department of the University 
of Minnesota. This article is part of a history of the Shaw Lumber Com- 
pany, which Mr. Reynolds is preparing under the auspices of the Forest 
Products History Foundation. 
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the other of sawed lumber from the mills dotting the banks of 
the Chippewa, Black, Wisconsin, and St. Croix.’ Most of the 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company’s annual cut was marketed by 
means of the latter type of raft. 

In the company’s early years all phases of the rafting process 
were placed in the hands of a jobber, who was usually known as 
the pilot, since the most colorful and difficult part of his work was 
piloting the rafts down the narrow, twisting river. In 1859, for 
example, the Shaw Company negotiated a contract which provided 
that the pilot should take all of that season’s lumber as fast as it 
came from the mill, raft it, and run it to market. Payment to the 
pilot was at the rate of 50 cents per thousand board feet out of 
which he would have to pay wages to his help. Half of this sum 
was to be covered by provisions and clothing furnished by the 
Shaw Company as the work progressed, and the remainder was 
to be paid in cash or lumber at the completion of the season’s 
work.” 

A rapid increase in annual output led the Shaw Company to 
recognize that the task of constructing rafts and running them 
to market was beyond the capabilities of a single pilot and crew. 
A much more complex system emerged. 

This new system involved making contracts with various spe- 
cialists, each of whom performed specific tasks. Each step in the 
process required arduous labor, painstaking care and technical skill, 
and increased the consumption price of lumber by a few cents per 
thousand board feet. Some specialists built the Chippewa rafts. 
Others ran these rafts from Eau Claire to Read’s Landing, Minne- 
sota, where still others coupled several Chippewa rafts into a 
Mississippi raft. A final group then ran the Mississippi rafts to the 
lower river markets. 

No phase of the lumbering business attracted weak and lazy 
men, and certainly rafting was no exception. Rafts were compar- 

1 Walter A. Blair, A Raft Pilot’s Log (Cleveland, 1930), 33-34; John M. Holley, 
““ Waterways and Lumber Interests of Western Wisconsin,” Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Proceedings, 1906, pp. 208-15. 


2 Daniel Shaw and Company—NMichael Towers Agreement, Aug. 1, 1859, in Lumber- 
ing—Rafting Contracts, File A-26, in the Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Public Library. 
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able in overall surface area to the flight deck of an aircraft carrier. 
To maneuver them down the tortuous, ever-changing and danger- 
ous river channel called for lusty and daredevil men. These men 
lived by and on the river and knew and understood all of its 
moods. They might be illiterate, but they could read danger 
signals, warning of sand bars, rocks, snags and sunken logs, in 
the color of the water, the eddies and ripples, or the speed of the 
current in the narrow channel. 

In the language of the lumber trade “to raft” had two con- 
notations. In one sense it meant the construction of cribs, and in 
the other the actual running of the rafts down the river. The first 
step in sending lumber to market was the construction of cribs 
which in turn were coupled together to form a raft. The crib was 
a small skeleton raft upon which lumber was piled in courses or 
layers one inch thick. A two-inch plank was considered as two 
courses. Within the mill there was a movable platform, known 
as the rafting table, upon which the cribs were fashioned. 

A crib was ordinarily 16 by 32 feet, and was constructed by 
placing three heavy planks parallel on the rafting table. Holes 
two inches in diameter were bored into the middle and ends of 
the planks. Oak or hickory grub pins, three feet long and cut 
to flare out at the base, were inserted perpendicularly into the holes 
and served as uprights. Three other planks with corresponding 
holes were laid crosswise and fitted down over the grub pin up- 
rights. Upon this solid foundation the sawed lumber was piled 
in alternate directions until from ten to twenty-four courses had 
been laid. The number of courses in the crib depended upon the 
depth of water in the rivers at the time of rafting. To complete 
the crib, planks were fitted onto the top of the upright pins in 
order to bind the crib tightly together.* The platform was then 
tilted, and the crib slid down the rafting chute into the river.‘ 

?Emil Heintz, ‘Rafting on Black River,” in LaCrosse County Historical Sketches, 
Series 3 (LaCrosse, 1937), 39-40; Blair, A Raft Pilot’s Log, 34; Charles E. Russell, 
A-Rafting on the Mississip’ (New York, 1928), 81-82; Ceylon C. Lincoln, ‘‘ Personal 
Experience of a Wisconsin River Raftsman,’’ in Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, 
1910, pp. 181-82; Daniel Shaw Lumber Company Papers, in Minnesota Historical 
Society Library. 

*Blair, A Raft Pilot’s Log, 34; Miles Bain-Daniel Shaw and Company Agreement. 


April 18, 1870, in File A-26, in Eau Claire Public Library; Heintz, ‘‘ Rafting on Black 
River,” in La Crosse Sketches, Series 3, 28. 
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As the finished cribs came off the rafting slide, they were 
floated over to the rafting place and there coupled into strings 
which were assembled into rafts. The coupling link consisted 
of planks with two-inch holes on either end. These could be 
readily fitted over the grub pins at the front and rear of each 
crib, binding the cribs rigidly together. 

The narrow channel with its numerous sharp turns, limited a 
Chippewa raft to fourteen cribs. Even so, the two parallel strings 
of cribs, floating down stream with the current, meant long hours 
of nerve-racking and exhausting labor as the pilot and crew manned 
the great steering oars, or sweeps, which were attached fore and aft 
on each string.° The Shaw Company specified that its lumber 
should be sorted at the Eau Claire mill and rafted in separate cribs, 
This obviated most of the work of sorting when the cribs reached 
their destination.* Sundries, such as shingles, laths, and pickets, 
and the few timbers longer than sixteen feet, were top-loaded. 
When the cribs had been coupled into a raft preparatory to the 
run down the rivers, the top-loading was judiciously distributed 
upon the surface of the raft under the direction of the raft pilot. 
Slipshod methods in raft construction were discouraged since the 
negligent raft-maker was personally responsible for any loss or 
damage.’ 

Running the raft down the Chippewa from Eau Claire to Read’s 
Landing was the second link in the transportation chain. Read's 
Landing, today hardly more than a “ ghost-town,” belies its former 
prominence. Located opposite the confluence of the Chippewa 
and Mississippi rivers, this booming Minnesota community served 
as the point of concentration for raft-coupling activities. The pilot 
took the fourteen-crib Chippewa raft from the raft-coupling ground 
near the Eau Claire mill as soon as it was ready, and immediately 


5 Lincoln, ‘‘ Personal Experience... ,’”" in Wis. Hist. Soc., Proc., 1910, p. 182; Edward 
W. Durant, “‘Lumbering and Steamboating on the St. Croix River,” in Minnesota His- 
torical Society, Collections, 10(pt.2):664 (1905); Daniel Shaw Lumber Company-Orto 
Kitzman Agreement, May 8, 1901, File A-26, in Eau Claire Public Library. 

® Miles Bain-Daniel Shaw and Company Agreement, April 18, 1870, File A-26, in 
Eau Claire Public Library. 

™Daniel Shaw Lumber Company Agreements, File A-26, in Eau Claire Public Library. 
Compensation for raft construction varied from time to time, but it appears to have 
about 40 cents per thousand board feet in the 1870's and then to have declined to 28 cents 
by the early 1890's. 
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ran it to Read’s Landing, delivering it to Shaw’s agent there. The 
pilot and his crew were supposed to render all necessary assist- 
ance to the agent in stopping and securing the raft, a matter of 
special importance in times of high water. 

One need only read the provisions of the contracts made with 
the Chippewa pilots to gain a vicarious feeling of the backbreak- 
ing toil demanded of the pilot and his crew in times of low water. 
Shallow water created hazards, and the company agreed to provide 
cull planks to be used as “jacks” for moving the raft if it should 
go aground or strike a sand bar at the edge of the channel. By 
the 1890's increased difficulties in running rafts during the drier 
months of the summer were reflected in the sliding scale of pay- 
ments. For all lumber run prior to the Fourth of July, the rate 
of 25 cents per thousand feet board measure was established; for 
that run in July, 30 cents was charged; and for all after August 1, 
35 cents.® 

The fourteen-crib rafts appeared monstrous to those who watched 
them being slowly floated down the narrow, meandering channel 
of the Chippewa. But as the raft swept into the Mississippi, it was 
dwarfed by the very immensity of the larger stream. Since float- 
ing a raft of only fourteen cribs on the Mississippi would involve 
needless expenditure of money and an unwise use of manpower, 
Chippewa lumbermen soon perceived the advantages of coupling 
several of the small rafts into the great floating leviathans destined 
to be known to every man, woman, and child along the upper 
river as “ Mississippi rafts.” 

Coupling the smaller Chippewa rafts in preparation for the 
Mississippi run was the third link in the transportation system. 
As long as Mississippi rafts were floated to market, rather than 
towed by steamboats, the Mississippi rafter was expected to do his 


8’ Daniel Shaw Lumber Company-William Dickerson Agreement, May 8, 1885, and 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company-Otto Kitzman Agreement, May 8, 1901, File A-26, in 
Eau Claire Public Library. At times the water level became so low that it was practically 
impossible to run the rafts. On those occasions the Shaws notified their customers that 
shipments would be made at the earliest opportunity, but that no assurances could be given 
as to the specific time of arrival. By piling fewer courses on the cribs, as the depth of 
the water declined, the Shaws usually managed to get their lumber delivered. See Eugene 
Shaw to Hughes and Campbell, Sept. 18, 1880; Shaw to D. Durback & Company, Sept. 18, 
20, and Oct. 6, 1880; same to A. S. Meriam, May 27, 1881, Shaw Papers. 
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own coupling at Read’s Landing. But with the increasing utili- 
zation of towboats to run the rafts, it was not economical to have 
a boat immobilized for several days while its crew busied itself 
coupling rafts. The employment of special couplers to do this 
work freed the towboats and their crews from this labor, allowed 
them to expend all their efforts in the actual running operation, 
and enabled the companies to make more rapid deliveries. 

Each year the Shaw Company contracted with some Read’s 
Landing coupler to receive the smaller rafts and tie them up so 
that the lumber would not break away and float aimlessly down- 
stream. As the rafts arrived from the mill, the coupler wove them 
into Mississippi rafts. At first the company paid the coupler 40 
cents a crib, but by the 1890’s payment by the crib gave way to 
payment by the thousand board feet. In spite of the painstaking 
care and skill of the Chippewa pilots, the rafts occasionally went 
aground or struck hidden rocks or snags which lay embedded in 
the channel mud. As a result, the rafts sometimes arrived at the 
coupling grounds in bad condition. No Mississippi pilot would 
accept rafts which were not structurally sound and in first-class 
condition, and it devolved upon the coupler to re-raft the damaged 
lumber. The company paid an extra charge for this added service.® 

The fourth and last step, running the raft down the Mississippi, 
underwent a radical change during the period in which the Shaw 
Company operated. In the early years the Mississippi rafts de- 
pended upon the current of the river for motive power to propel 
them downstream. By the Civil War decade technological change 
revolutionized rafting processes although the advantages of tow- 
ing lumber to the lower markets were soon recognized. The Shaw 
Company, like many of its competitors, met the shortage of tow- 
boats by purchasing in 1870 their own steamboat, the “L. W. 
Barden.” Soon, running lumber became in itself a business for 
the Shaws, and in slack times their boat towed the produce of 
competing firms.’® 


® Eugene Shaw to Herman Lawson, Jan. 22, 1881, Shaw Papers; Samuel Kyle Contract, 
April 8, 1896, File A-26, in Eau Claire Public Library. 

10 David Cratt-Daniel Shaw and Company and Wilson and Foster Agreement, April 6, 
1867, Shaw Papers; C. M. Seley to D, Shaw and Company, Sept. 19, 1870; May 24, 1871; 
Eugene Shaw to William Jones, Feb. 28, 1881, Shaw Papers. The use of steamboats to 
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A decade later the Shaw management began to question the 
expediency of continuing to run its own towboat. Although the 
steamboat had speeded up the delivery of lumber to the lower 
markets and an increasing amount of custom hauling was begin- 
ning to provide some profit, towboat rafting was not an unmixed 
blessing for the company.”* 

At the beginning of the 1881 season, the “L. W. Barden” 
needed extensive repairs. Wearied of the burden of managing the 
boat and anxious to concentrate his efforts upon logging and mill- 
ing, Eugene Shaw made other arrangements for the company’s 
rafting. After the captain of the “ Barden” refused to buy the 
boat and tow the rafts, Shaw negotiated a two-year contract with 
Turner, Hollinshead and Company of Read’s Landing for trans- 
porting the Shaw lumber. From 1881 until the turn of the century, 
a steamboat company in which Captain Hollinshead had an inter- 
est contracted to run the Shaw Company’s output to the lower 
markets. The “L. W. Barden,” veteran of many a Mississippi 
trip, was wrecked for want of a purchaser.’ 

There were some variations in the running contracts made over 
the years, but the main provisions remained substantially the same 
with each renewal. The river men were to accept the lumber as 
quickly as a raft of at least four strings of eighteen-crib length 
was ready at Read’s Landing, and the lumber was to be delivered 
by them “without unreasonable or unnecessary delay.” Payment 
was made on the basis of the number of thousand board feet, and 
the rate varied through the years. Since the destination points 
named in the contracts, with the exception of St. Louis, were not 
tow, or rather to push, the massive rafts from the upper tributaries to the markets below 
started in the mid-1860’s. On this subject see Holley, ‘‘ Waterways and Lumber Inter- 
ests,” in Wis. Hist. Soc., Proc., 1906; Durant, ‘‘ Lumbering and Steamboating,’’ Minn. Hist. 
Soc., Colls., 10(pt.2):665; Russell, A-Rafting on the Mississip’, 153-55, 184. 

11 Eugene Shaw to Daniel Shaw and Company, June 9, 1876, and George B. Shaw to 
Badger State Lumber Company, Dec. 2, 1878, Shaw Papers. 

2 Eugene Shaw to Joe Buisson, Dec. 22, 27, 1880; Jan. 8, 1881; Shaw to E. W. 
Dickey, Jan. 8, March 14, April 4, 1881; Jan. 14, 1882; Shaw to Captain Sam Van Sant, 
Jan. 8, 1881; Shaw to McDonald Brothers, Jan. 8, 12, 18, 1881; Shaw to Durant, Wheeler 
and Company, Jan. 8, 1881; Daniel Shaw Lumber Company-Turner, Hollinshead and 
Company Agreement, Nov. 29, 1884, Shaw Papers; D. C. Law to Eugene Shaw, Jan. 1, 
June 4, 1891, File A-30, in Eau Claire Public Library; A. F. Hollinshead-Daniel Shaw 


Lumber Company Agreements, March 1, 1893, and April 9, 1898, File A-26, in Eau 


Claire Public Library; Eugene Shaw to Joe Buisson, Jan. 21, 1881; Shaw to Henry Reed, 
Jan. 23, 1882, Shaw Papers. 
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the same each year, it is impossible to establish any satisfactory 
pattern showing a rise or fall in the running cost. However, it is 
apparent that the rates were highest in the early and mid-1880’s, 
with a decrease coming in the 1890's, especially by the end of 
that decade.’* 

The navigation company assumed full responsibility and paid 
market prices for any damage or loss of the lumber or top load- 
ing. To guarantee payment for damages and also to assure satis- 
factory fulfillment of the contract, only 90 percent of the running 
charge was paid at the time of delivery; the remainder was held 
in reserve by the Shaw Company until the end of the season. How- 
ever, since ice presented an unpredictable hazard to rafts run late in 
the season, the contracts provided that the Shaw Company was 
to assume the risk for ice damage to rafts run after October 25." 

Contrary to Shaw’s expectations, contracting with towboat com- 
panies to do the Mississippi running did not completely eliminate 
his worries about deliveries. The towboat men were serving two 
other lumber firms besides the Shaw Company. Consequently, 
lumber which Shaw had contracted for early delivery had to wait 
its turn at Read’s Landing.” 

Although the evidence is insufficient to reconstruct the story of 
the later period, the Shaw Company's rafting did not come to an 
abrupt end with the close of the century. Between 1899, when the 
last agreement was made between Shaw and a Hollinshead com- 
pany, and 1902, various concerns accepted contracts to run the 
lumber.’® By 1912, when the Shaw Company had exhausted its 
timber and closed the mill at Eau Claire, a new day in lumber 

18 Daniel Shaw Lumber Company-Turner, Hollinshead and Company Agreement, Nov. 29, 
1884, in Shaw Papers; D. C. Law to Eugene Shaw, Jan. 1, 1891, File A-30, Eau Claire 
Public Library; A. F. Hollinshead-Daniel Shaw Lumber Company Agreements, March 1, 
1893, and April 9, 1898, File A-26, in Eau Claire Public Library. For running costs 
see page 151. 


14 [bid. 

15 Eugene Shaw to Captain J. M. Turner, June 23, 1881, to Captain Hollinshead, 
June 23, 1881, Shaw Papers. 

16 Joe Buisson to Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Jan. 13, Feb. 13, 23, June 2, 
July 12, 31, 1900, File A-30, in Eau Claire Public Library; Valley Navigation Company- 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company Agreement, April 5, 1900, File A-26, in Eau Claire Public 
Library; Daniel Shaw Lumber Company-A. M. Short Agreement, March 21, 1901, File A-26, 
in Eau Claire Public Library. 
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transportation had already dawned. Networks of railroads pene- 
trated into areas never before logged and carried the produce 
to markets never before served.'? 

Rafting on the Mississippi was over, and the exploits of its 
principals have passed into the realm of song and story. But an 
examination of the record reveals to the student of the industry 
an illuminating narrative of how the frontier businessman modi- 
fied old techniques and developed new ones to solve a particular 
transportation problem. 


17 The early 1890’s marked the peak of rafting activities along the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Russell, A-Rafting on the Mississip’, 327. The extension of rail facilities 
encouraged car-load shipment from the mills to retailers in the interior land-locked towns 
which could not be served immediately from the rivers. Eugene Shaw to Samuel C. 
Stickney, Oct. 20, 1896; same to Ricker and Bratnober Lumber Company, Oct. 24, 1896. 
The great trunk lines constantly extended the area which could be served by the mills on 
the Chippewa and other upper tributaries. The states of the eastern seaboard were now 
turning to the Lake States area for their lumber. Much of the lumber which in an earlier 
day would have been run to the river markets now moved by rail to the wholesalers and 
retailers in Boston and New York. Eugene Shaw (many dates) to the following: W. S. 
Blanchard (Boston), Shepard and Morse Lumber Company (Boston and New York), James 
and Abborr (Boston); and to James B. Forgan, Sept. 15, 1896, Shaw Papers. 





Memorial to John Grindell 


By FRED HEINEMANN 


of the homely and prosaic virtues with veneer of gilt. Epi- 

taph summarizes—it compresses a life story between two 
dates, or condenses it into an apt line. Neither, however, serves as 
a memorial, which is defined as that which perpetuates a memory. 
Accordingly, without summary and devoid of glamor, may these 
few paragraphs highlight a picture of our esteemed fellow curator, 
John Grindell—known to his intimates as Roy—which will keep 
his memory green. 

It happens that my acquaintance with him has been very long, 
at the same time comparatively short. We were acquainted at the 
University in the “way-back-when” days, when it was of such 
size that it was an exception not to know the entire student body. 
That friendship was not renewed until forty odd years later, when 
we met in work for our Society. We found much in common, but 
the occasions when we could talk over the old days were few. 
One incident brought such a good laugh that it is worth repeating, 
concerning a good scout who could “take it” when he had to. 

It seems that John, who was a member of the University band, 
had the misfortune to guess wrong on the outcome of a football 
game, and, good sport that he was, paid the penalty by perform- 
ing, chest-deep in Lake Mendota, at the foot of Francis Street. 

The previous, or 1905, Badger contained a poem, “The Spirit 
of Mendota,” which began: 


Kind are thy waters, 

And kind are thy ways, 
Yet sorrow thou hast given 
For numberless days. 


ere glamorizes—it covers the foundation and framework 





MR. HEINEMANN fead Curator Grindell’s Memorial at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, August 20, at Milwaukee. Their 
acquaintance had its beginnings when both were students at the Uni- 
versity, and after years of separation was renewed when both worked 
energetically on the Society’s Membership Committee, of which Mr. 
Heinemann is the successful chairman. 
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The illustration, by Milwaukee’s and Wisconsin’s own fireball 
Bob Zuppke, showed a beautiful female spirit emerging from 
the waters of the lake, clad as apparently only such creatures are, 
and against a background of Picnic Point. 

The 1906 Badger, following this episode, had a similar poem, 
beginning: 

Kind are thy waters, 

And kind are thy ways, 

And the spirit which haunts thee, 
This picture displays. 

The illustration was that of John Grindell, in uniform, with 
his trusty horn in action, similarly rising from the misty waters of 
the lake. The poem continues: 


No, this is no sea-nymph, Rocked in the Cradle 


The truth we must tell; Is the tune that he plays. 
‘Tis simply a bandman He bet on the ball game 
Whose name is Grindell. And here’s where he pays. 


And when we show amusement, we should feel that we are 
doing so not at but with a merry soul, for we know that John 
Grindell is enjoying this with us. 

Before receiving the record of his family, business, and civic 
life, and of his service to our Society, my feeling was that he was 
intensely interested in folks: their backgrounds, their comings and 
goings, their interests and aspirations. Through his helpful work 
with our membership committee, I learned that he had kept a 
record of those who had left the home town, that he felt that 
most of them were away only temporarily and would be sure to 
return. This record was used effectively by our staff in promot- 
ing membership solicitations. 

The record shows that before returning to his home town of 
Platteville he taught in country schools, beginning with a $20- 
per-month job, out of which $8.00 was paid for board. His 
business and family life was like that of so many of us who have 
found their niche and have been content to fill it, fulfilling 
those obligations and making those contributions to society which 
comprise the hidden strength of our nation. In addition to initiat- 
ing and cooperating with all movements for the betterment of 
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his community, and assisting his neighbors and friends, he found 
time to serve on the county board and in the Legislature. He 
raised a family of five sons, carrying on the same tradition. (Hav- 
ing only girls in my family, I can see why I remained a com- 
parative lightweight, while John, with all those boys, simply had 
to become a large man, in self-defense. ) 

His service to Wisconsin history extends from his work as secre- 
tary of the Grant County Historical Society to a quarter century 
of curatorship, and of a vice-presidency of our Society. He was 
faithful in attendance and ready with counsel and action at meet- 
ings, diligent and effective as one of the membership committee, 
and of highest value as chairman of the important historic sites 
committee, in which service he spent his last full—may we say 
most full—active day. More need not be said. 











The Sauk County Historical 
Society, 1905-1948 


By DoroTrHy COLE ALLISON 


T IS necessary to look back over nearly a half-century to record 
| the beginnings and subsequent growth of the Sauk County 
Historical Society. In the formation of the organization, and 
through the years of expansion, a story of unselfish effort is re- 
vealed, with a long list of interesting meetings and the attainment 
of a number of worth-while objectives. 

The society was incorporated on November 24, 1905. Two 
years earlier, H. E. Cole, editor of the Baraboo News, and A. B. 
Stout, a teacher of science in the Baraboo public schools, became 
acquainted and spent much of their spare time together. Both 
were interested in archeology and the prehistoric remains in the 
Baraboo region; the mounds in various parts of Sauk County were 
a source of frequent discussion. Many of these were partially 
obliterated. Others, including the bird and lynx mounds at Devil’s 
Lake, were in a fair state of preservation. The famous man mound, 
four and one-half miles northeast of Baraboo, had suffered serious 
inroads and was in danger of wanton destruction. Means of sav- 
ing these evidences of a former culture, the preservation of pioneer 
material, and data and objects of a later date that would serve 
to illustrate the history of the county excited the interest of Mr. 
Cole and Mr. Stout, and they decided to take action. 

A meeting for the purpose of organization was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Cole, June 2, 1905. Attorney J. W. Carow 
was chosen chairman, and the following officers were elected to 
act until the first annual meeting: president, H. E. Cole; vice- 





BECAUSE of her intimate knowledge of the beginnings of the Sauk 
County Historical Society, MRS. DOROTHY COLE ALLISON, its president, 
was asked to write this historical sketch. The late Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, 
of the State Society staff, a close friend of Mrs. Allison, did much to 
encourage the Sauk members in their efforts to establish their own Museum. 
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presidents, G. E. Seamans, Reedsburg, L. A. Brown, Spring Green, 
Edward Ochsner, Prairie du Sac; secretary, A. B. Stout; and treas- 
urer, J. W. Carow. An advisory committee included Mrs. H. E. 
Cole, G. F. Snyder, and V. S. Pease. A series of conferences re- 
sulted in the filing of articles of incorporation of a county historical 
society, auxiliary to the STATE HIsToRICAL SocIETy, Novem- 
ber 24, 1905. 

Two business meetings soon were held. A report of the filing 
of the articles of incorporation was given, a program planned for 
the ensuing year, and names suggested for membership. Letters 
were read from Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, secretary of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and Charles E. Brown of the State Archeo- 
logical Society. The first public meeting of the society was held 
on the evening of November 23, 1905, in the Y.M.C.A. building. 
Twenty-six persons were present. 

Four public meetings were held in the first six months of the 
society's existence, the first of which was addressed by Dr. Reuben 
G. Thwaites on “The Function of a Local Historical Society.” At 
meetings that followed papers were presented by V. S. Pease, A. 
B. Stout, and G. W. Gerand, superintendent of the city schools. 
Mention was made of the collection of Sauk County antiquities 
acquired, among these being Indian arrow and spear points, celts, 
axes, and various objects of early date. All were to be placed in 
a room in the courthouse for the benefit of interested persons. 
Thanks were extended to the county board of supervisors for the 
use of the room, and for $100 with which to purchase cases. 

The first pilgrimage of the society was made September 29, 1906, 
to the village of Prairie du Sac. Calls were made at the homes of 
E. C. Perkins, whose collection of prehistoric relics was on exhibit, 
and of Alfred Page to note his assortment of polished Wisconsin 
River shells, and ornaments made by him from Sauk County sta- 
lactites. A rare collection of birds and animals showing his skill 
in taxidermy was seen at the home of Edward Ochsner, and at the 
store of J. J. Ragatz was his extensive exhibit of prehistoric remains. 

A picnic lunch in Marion Park, Prairie du Sac, was followed by 
addresses given by Dr. Thwaites who spoke on “ Causes Leading 
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to the Black Hawk War,” and by Attorney Charles N. Brown of 
Madison on “Dane County’s Battlefield.” The Honorable J. S. 
Tripp, of Prairie du Sac, gave a brief talk concerning changes in 
modes of travel in Sauk County, and Charles E. Brown, of Mil- 
waukee, secretary of the State Archeological Society, told something 
of the work of that organization. A trip was made to the Wis- 
consin Heights battlefield under the guidance of Charles N. Brown, 
who mentioned that records of two early surveyors placed the 
location of the battlefield two and one-half miles south of Sauk 
City on the road to Mazomanie. The records made in 1832, the 
year of the struggle between the white settlers and Indians, quieted 
what had been a controversial question. Mr. Stout piloted a group 
to the Indian corn hills west of Sauk City, calling attention to 
them as examples of the red man’s custom of planting seed in the 
same hills year after year. Before the visitors left the Rev. M. R. 
Laird expressed the appreciation of the community that Prairie 
du Sac had been privileged to entertain the society on this the first 
pilgrimage of the organization. 

The second year the society had its first meeting in Octo- 
ber, again addressed by Dr. Thwaites. Membership had increased 
to sixty-five. At succeeding meetings through the year papers were 
presented by several members, and the society assuming responsi- 
bility for the preservation of the man mound was discussed. 

The owner of the farm upon which the effigy is located, Alba 
Hoege, a practical farmer, anxious to sell the mound and an acre 
and a half of land, set his price at $500. When consideration of 
his offer was delayed, he became impatient and declared he would 
sell or plow the field. Steps already taken toward the purchase 
were accelerated, and small local contributions added slowly to the 
limited sum on hand. 

Charles E. Brown placed the matter before the State Archeo- 
logical Society; with aid from this source, and from the efforts 
of Miss Julia Lapham, member of the Landmarks Committee of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, sufficient financial assistance 
was received to make up the sum of $500. This was accepted by 
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the owner, and the rare effigy passed to the jurisdiction of the Sauk 
County Historical Society. Trustees of the school property ad- 
joining the man mound wanted a strip of ground and were willing 
to pay $200 for it. The sale was made. The amount therefore 
which Man Mound Park cost the society was really $300. 

The following summer, on August 7 and 8, 1908, a joint 
assembly of the Sauk County Historical Society, the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society, and representatives of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was held at the mound, and Man Mound Park 
with its famous effigy was dedicated. The program was arranged 
by members of the interested societies, and W. H. Canfield of 
Baraboo, who surveyed the mound in 1859, and who as far as is 
known was its discoverer, was present and spoke. A bronze tablet, 
the gift of Jacob Van Orden of Baraboo, was then unveiled. 

In 1909 O. L. Stinson and Chris Dyrud of Baraboo were elected 
to the offices of secretary and treasurer, and at the opening meeting 
of the year Charles E. Brown, now a member of the staff of the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, gave an address on “Spirit Stones 
of Wisconsin.” 

During the year the question of erecting a marker to the memory 
of Yellow Thunder, Chief of the Winnebago, who lived for many 
years near the village of Newport, was considered. “A man of 
great respectability among his people,” he had trekked back to his 
home after forcible removal with others of his tribe to Iowa 
in 1840 by United States troops, and, securing forty acres from 
the government, lived there until his death in 1874. After con- 
ferring with the Twentieth Century Club of Baraboo, it was de- 
cided that the societies join in placing a pillar a distance of four 
and one-half miles north of the city on County Trunk Highway A, 
at the intersection of two roads not far from an Indian trail often 
followed by the old chief. Members of the two societies made a 
pilgrimage to this point August 27, 1909, and the memorial was 
unveiled. Addresses were given by Dr. Thwaites, Judge James 
H. Hill of Baraboo, and W. S. Marshall of Delton, after which a 
picnic was enjoyed on the bank of the Wisconsin River. 
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Among former residents of the abandoned village of Newport 
and the surrounding countryside, many of those present held 
intimate memories of Yellow Thunder and his squaw, the “ Wash- 
ington Woman” of Wau-bun. The Vanderpool home, built in 
Newport in 1855 and known as “Dawn Manor,” since its oc- 
cupancy as a summer place by the Kerfoot family of Chicago, 
was open, and S. H. Kerfoot and Miss Kerfoot welcomed visitors 
interested in the old house. 

For some time meetings of the society had been held in the 
courthouse, arrangements having been made for the use of the 
circuit courtroom. On the evening of November 2, 1911, a pioneer 
exhibit given there, proved one of the most interesting meetings 
of the year. Old-time costumes were donned by members, and a 
program featuring songs and dance melodies dear to the hearts 
of early settlers was carried out. Antique china and crockery, with 
handmade articles of many varieties, were shown. Early table 
settings were arranged by Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Trimpey. 

By 1914, the society was planning to mark the location of the 
first church in Baraboo and Baraboo valley, built in 1850 by the 
Methodist Episcopal Society. On the afternoon of October 16, a 
bronze tablet was unveiled near the corner of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue in Baraboo following addresses by Editor Cole and the 
superintendent of the city schools, A. C. Kingsford. Mrs. Harriet 
Hall Avery, a descendant of an early pastor of the church, was 
present. The tablet, secured on a large quartzite boulder, was 
accepted for the city by Mayor G. T. Thuerer. 

Through 1915 and 1916 speakers addressing the society in- 
cluded Dr. M. M. Quaife, secretary of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SociETY, following the death of Dr. Thwaites; Dr. Louise P. 
Kellogg, on the staff of the STATE HisToRICAL SocIETyY, the 
Honorable Emil Baensch of Manitowoc, and others. B. F. John- 
son, recently returned from France, brought a tragic report from 
the war-torn countries of Europe. 

Fireside meetings held occasionally at the homes of members 
were a pleasant variation from those in the courthouse. A winter 
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meeting at the home of the Honorable and Mrs. Frank Avery, at 
which a supper was served, was a delightful gathering long re- 
membered. On July 22, 1915, members assembled at the summer 
cottage of Mr. and Mrs. George Marriott at Devil’s Lake where 
luncheon was enjoyed; Dr. A. C. Trowbridge, of Iowa University, 
gave an instructive talk on “Geographic Influence on Sauk County 
History.” Reading in the rocks the record of ages, he told an 
interesting story of the soil, topography, rocks and climate, and 
the influence the past exerts upon the lives of those now residing 
in the region. 

The large bird mound on the Kirkland shore of Devil’s Lake in 
Devil's Lake State Park was marked by the society September 4, 
1916. This bird effigy, surveyed by W. H. Canfield in 1875, has 
a wingspread of 150 feet, and is represented as flying toward the 
lake. It is a fine example of prehistoric art. Charles E. Brown and 
other members of the Wisconsin Archeological Society were pres- 
ent, Mr. Brown presiding. After talks by William Dawson, Dr. 
M. M. Quaife, and S. E. Lathrop of Madison, a bronze tablet, the 
gift of H. E. Cole, was unveiled. It was accepted for the State 
by F. B. Moody, a member of the State Conservation Commission. 

Membership in the society was increasing gradually, number- 
ing eighty-two by 1917-18. A pilgrimage to the site of old Fort 
Winnebago and the Indian Agency House made in company with 
members of the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY and the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society, September 2, 1918, was one of many pleas- 
ant occasions. Joining of the societies in pilgrimages stimulated 
interest in the work of each organization and extended acquaintance 
and comradeship among the members. They were in truth red- 
letter days. 

The two societies met again June 4, 1921, to mark the lynx 
mound in Devil’s Lake State Park. This mound is located on the 
north shore of Devil’s Lake, a little to the left of the road as it 
descends to the water’s edge. The unveiling address was given 
by Mrs. Edwin H. Van Ostrand, vice-president of the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society. The tablet, given by the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Commission, was then unveiled. 
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On the afternoon of May 7, 1923, a tablet was placed by the 
society near the corner of Seventh Avenue and West Street in 
Baraboo, marking the site of the first schoolhouse built in the 
Baraboo valley. An address, preceding the unveiling, was given 
by Superintendent A. C. Kingsford, of the public schools of the city. 

Three years later, on June 14, 1926, members of the society 
assembled in Ochsner Park, Baraboo, to unveil a tablet marking 
the site of the first permanent home in the city. The log cabin was 
built near the Baraboo River in 1839 by Abraham Wood at a 
point now within the city park where he lived with his Indian 
wife and family. In company with Wallace Rowan, Wood built 
a rude dam on the river and set up a sawmill in 1840. These 
were washed away within a few years, and the home in the 
wilderness was abandoned. Dr. Louise P. Kellogg and A. C. 
Kingsford spoke briefly before the tablet was unveiled. 

Gifts to the society had accumulated, representing much early 
material of historic value. A check for $200 from the estate of W. 
W. Warner of Madison had been received. From time to time 
members had spoken of the need of a building suitable for use as 
a museum, and the Noyes home, an imposing old residence owned 
by the city, seemed a possibility. Efforts to procure it proved un- 
successful, and the old landmark was razed. 

The death of H. E. Cole, April 13, 1928, was a cruel blow to 
the Sauk County Historical Society. A scholar, writer, and tireless 
worker, his enthusiasm and energy had fostered historic aware- 
ness in the community through many years. As a curator of the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, he was in close touch with the work 
and aims of that organization, and the Sauk County Society profited 
immeasurably by his experience and contacts, as well as by the 
interest engendered through frequent articles relating to early days 
in the pages of the Baraboo News. 

The following winter Mrs. H. E. Cole was elected to the office 
of president; vice-presidents were V. S. Pease, Mrs. L. H. Palmer, 
Baraboo, G. E. Seamans, Reedsburg; secretary and treasurer, M. C. 
Crandall and R. B. Griggs, Baraboo. Two years later Mrs. Cole 
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asked to be relieved of the responsibility, and A. C. Kingsford 
was elected president. 

In the ensuing years, meetings were held as usual, addresses and 
banquets enjoyed, occasional pilgrimages made, and membership 
increased. In 1937 the society was deprived of the able leader- 
ship of A. C. Kingsford. An earnest student of history during 
his long connection with the city schools, and his outspoken appre- 
ciation of its cultural value stimulated public interest in the 
society in a marked degree. His passing was a great loss to the 
Sauk County Society as well as to the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
of which he was a curator. 

At a meeting on May, 1937, Norman Quale, a well-known 
attorney in Baraboo, was elected to fill the unexpired term of 
A. C. Kingsford. His tenure of office was brief, but his deep- 
rooted interest in all that pertained to the society and his vision 
for future growth were profound influences. His death occurred 
April 26, 1938. ; 

Procurement of a suitable home for the society’s large collec- 
tions continued to be a major consideration. Failure to obtain the 
Noyes residence had been highly disappointing, but bequests of 
$100 from the estate of Miss Ruth Southard and for $10,000 from 
the estate of R. B. Griggs, a former director, brought hope that 
the society's greatest ambition might be fulfilled. After a special 
meeting, August 5, 1938, the directors entered into negotiations 
with Mrs. L. S. Van Orden for the purchase of the former home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Van Orden at 531 Fourth Avenue, Baraboo. 
Only one-half of the bequest from Mr. Griggs was available to 
purchase property, the will stipulating that the remainder must 
be invested. It was a fortunate circumstance that one year later, 
by the will of Mrs. Freda Meyer Nishan of Reedsburg, a gift of 
$5,000 came to the society. Purchase of the commodious Van 
Orden home was completed in September, 1938, for $9,000. The 
remaining funds were invested in income producing securities. 

With $500 from the county board of supervisors, solicited by 
the directors, and the help of W.P.A. workers, the collections were 
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transferred from the courthouse and other places to the new home, 
now known as the Sauk County Historical Museum. Aid from the 
county board was cut the following ‘year to $300 annually but 
withdrawn altogether in 1948. It is sincerely hoped this assistance 
will be restored. 

The first meeting of the society in the new home took place 
November 22, 1938. Exhibits were not in place, but affairs of the 
society were discussed and members appreciated an opportunity to 
inspect the building. Thirty-three new members were enrolled. At 
the December meeting, R. P. Perry, who had assumed the duties 
of president following the death of Norman Quale, stated he 
could no longer serve. Mrs. H. E. Cole was again elected to the 
office, Mr. Perry being elected vice-president. 

While the collections were safe in the new home, some months 
elapsed before they could be properly arranged. During this time 
visits were made to various museums to obtain advice and ideas, 
and there were conferences at the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Museum. An offer to the society to have a diorama made by artists 
at the Milwaukee Public Museum was accepted. The diorama 
illustrates the historic journey of Jonathan Carver on the Wis- 
consin River in 1766, when according to his records, he visited 
villages of the Sac and Fox Indians. The scene, the present site 
of Prairie du Sac and Sauk City, is depicted with keen appreciation 
of the rugged beauty of the landscape and dramatic quality of the 
incident. A relief map, made at the Milwaukee Museum at the 
same time, showing the topography of the Devil’s Lake region, 
is of especial interest. 

M. C. Crandall, Arthur S. Koenig, Gerhard Klipp, and other 
members of the society arranged the exhibits, and in the summer 
of 1939 the Museum was in readiness for visitors. An opening 
meeting was well attended, and words of approbation and en- 
couragement with assurances of support were freely offered. An 
invitation extended to the county board was accepted. 

Arthur S. Koenig who had rendered valuable assistance in the 
arrangement of the collections held the position of curator for two 
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seasons. M. C. Crandall spent much time at the Museum with 
him, recording, labeling, classifying, and making necessary changes. 
On September 21, 1939, the Kiwanis Club of Baraboo was wel- 
comed. Upon leaving, all expressed pleasure in the visit and 
gratification that the Sauk County Historical Society had estab- 
lished the museum. Following the enlistment of Mr. Koenig in the 
army in the spring of 1940, Mr. Crandall generously assumed the 
duties of curator which position he continues to occupy with the 
aid of an assistant. 

On the evening of June 26, 1941, after the diorama and re- 
lief map were in place, a public meeting was held. Members and 
visitors were present from North Freedom, Reedsburg, Sauk City, 
Prairie du Sac, and Madison. 

Dues of the society are $1.00 annually, life membership $15. 
Since revenue from dues and invested capital is the only regular 
source of income aside from that granted by the county board, 
it has not been possible to open the Museum to the public except 
during the summer and fall seasons. Lack of greater support 
has retarded growth. Had not furniture, including a number 
of cases, been donated, more possessions would be in storage 
today; if members had not contributed much time and effort, with 
no thought of remuneration, a great deal still would be undone. 
The hope of the society is that school children visiting the Museum, 
as well as individuals, will emphasize its interest and value to such 
a degree that membership will increase largely and financial prob- 
lems decrease. The Museum is a mecca for tourists visiting the 
city, and it is a source of encouragement that patronage from Bara- 
boo and the surrounding villages and countryside gains somewhat 
in momentum year by year. 

Following the entry of the United States into World War II, the 
Badger Ordnance Works, the second largest ordnance works in this 
country, was located on Sauk Prairie but a few miles from Baraboo. 
During the construction and later operation, the number em- 
ployed at the plant varied from 1,000 to 13,000 workers. Con- 
gestion in Baraboo and surrounding villages and the channeling 
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of people’s attention and energies into the war effort affected all 
normal activities, those of the Sauk County Historical Society suf- 
fering with others. The Museum was opén during the summer 
seasons from 1942 to 1945, but fewer meetings of the society 
were held and fewer pilgrimages made. Dr. Edward Alexander, 
director of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY addressed an evening 
meeting on “The Value of the Study of Local History.” His talk 
was greatly enjoyed. An interesting meeting occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1947 when Miss Mary Ruggles of Seattle, formerly of 
Baraboo, spoke of the “Days of Hop Growing in the Region.” 
Later in the year at the annual meeting, Gordon Willson, superin- 
tendent of the city schools, spoke on “The Value of History.” 

The extent of the collections in the Museum is always a matter 
of surprise to visitors. This is especially true of tourists, and all 
those unacquainted with the age of the society. The pioneer room 
is of particular interest with its extensive showing of handmade 
articles, including many early tools. Prehistoric study is stimulated 
by original mound maps and a fine collection of artifacts, bead- 
work, and pictures. The Ringling Memorial Collection is of local 
and world-wide interest. Exhibits in the several rooms and the 
volumes of historic lore, manuscripts, pictures, and classified clip- 
pings in the library offer entertainment and reward to those 
desiring information. 

It was indeed pleasant for the members of the Sauk County 
Historical Society and friends and former students of Dr. A. B. 
Stout to welcome him and his wife to Baraboo in October when 
they motored to the city from their home in Pleasantville, New 
York. Dr. Stout has long been associated with the New York 
Botanical Garden in New York City as Curator of Educational 
Laboratories, and is the recipient of many distinguished tributes 
for his efforts in research. The Sauk County Historical Society 
members and friends gathered in the Museum on October 15 and 
heard a delightful address by Dr. Stout. He spoke interestingly 
of the early days of the organization when he and H. E. Cole 
with others essayed the task of arousing enthusiasm for a county 
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historical society. The only survivor of the little group that labored 
untiringly to this end, he was generous with words of apprecia- 
tion for what has been accomplished and gave numerous sug- 
gestions for future development. 

It is of particular interest that in this centennial year of Wis- 
consin the Sauk County Society was able to entertain a founder 
of the organization. Members are keenly conscious of the honor 
conferred by Dr. Stout, and it is the hope that future visits may 
be in store for the society. 

It is heartening to quote from a letter from Charles E. Brown, 
former curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY Museum, writ- 
ten in 1940, in which he says: “The leaflet giving a brief history 
of the Sauk County museum is very interesting, as is Mr. Crandall’s 
on ‘Uses of a Historical Society. The other items show what 
excellent progress the museum is making to serve the public in an 
educational way. It is all a fine tribute to the memory of my 
friend, Harry E. Cole. The seed he planted years ago has grown 
into a noteworthy institution.” 

In this forty-third year of the Sauk County Historical Society’s 
activities, the directors are: Mrs. O. J. Allison (formerly Mrs. H. 
E. Cole), R. P. Perry, M. C. Crandall, T. F. Risley, H. M. Langer, 
R. E. Kartack, Dr. O. W. Pawlisch, George I. McFarland, and 
Gordon Willson. 





John Comstock, Pioneer 
Hudson Banker 


By WiLuis H. MILLER 


of the nineteenth century, the community of Hudson, Wis- 

consin, and the entire St. Croix Valley, were greatly influ- 
enced by John Comstock,—banker, legislator and promoter—who 
resided in Hudson from 1856 to 1890. Comstock was a born 
leader, a man with civic pride, and the possessor of a stable and 
an unusually sound business ability—traits which were instru- 
mentai in stamping his name indelibly on the history of western 
Wisconsin. 

According to the annals of the family, John Comstock was born 
in Owasco, Cayuga County, New York, on December 19, 1812, 
the son of the Rev. Elkanah Comstock (1771-1834) and his 
wife, Sarah “Sally” Greene (1777-1831), a niece of the great 
Revolutionary General, Nathanael Greene. John was one of 
twelve children.’ 

Of his early life, little is recorded. Young Comstock attended 
public school in his native New York, until he was twelve years 
old, when he came west with his parents in 1824, completing his 
education at Pontiac, Oakland County, Michigan. His father, the 
Rev. Mr. Comstock, had been called to lead the First Baptist 
Church in Pontiac, and thus became the first ordained Baptist 
minister to settle and labor as a pastor in Michigan territory.” 


F: A PERIOD of nearly thirty-five years, during the last half 





WILLIs H. MILLER, though a Hudson newspaperman, finds time to travel 
the historical trails. He has made occasional contributions to this Maga- 
zine and has turned over valuable historical materials to the Society. 
The newly organized St. Croix County Historical Society is fortunate in 
having Mr. Miller as its secretary. 


1Cyrus B. Comstock, ed., Comstock Genealogy: Descendants of William Comstock of 
New London, Connecticut (New York, 1907). 


2 Coe Hayne, “ Elkanah Comstock, First Baptist Pastor in Michigan Territory,” Michigan 
History Magazine, 30:750-53 (October-December, 1946). 
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The Rev. Mr. Comstock was most solicitous and anxious about 
John’s behavior even after his son had become of age. In a letter 
written by him while he was in New London, Connecticut, to his 
daughter, Mrs. Amasa Andrews (Mary Comstock), in Pontiac, 
Michigan, the aging preacher inquired about his twenty-two-year- 
old son, John: 


I want to know how John con [Ms torn] time [since?} he has come to 
be for himse[{lf.} I hope he will be steady and attend his own business 
and shun all vain enticing company for such company w{ill}] do him no 
good but have lead ma[ny?} to misery and wretchedness; so John, my 
son, be advised by your aged Father to avoid every and all ensnairing 
company; And let your spare or leasure moments be employed in acquir- 
ing useful knowledge which will do you good. And first of all see that 
you have an interest in the Lord Jesus Christ... . 


From his earliest youth Comstock displayed a marked talent 
and ingenuity with machinery, especially that of his own invention. 
When in Michigan, he was apprenticed to a carpenter and a 
cabinetmaker for three years, and continued his trade until 1843, 
when he went into the mercantile and milling business in Com- 
merce, Oakland County, Michigan.* 

John Comstock was married in Commerce, on October 15, 
1841, to Mrs. Lydia Foster Seymour (1814-99) a widow of 
culture and background. Her father was Theodore Foster, a promi- 
nent attorney from Rhode Island, who for thirteen years was a 
United States Senator. 

In 1856 he and his wife left Commerce and migrated to Hud- 
son, Wisconsin, where he engaged in the contracting business, 
combining that enterprise with the sale of real estate. Hudson was 
not an entirely strange community to Comstock, as his older sister, 
Mrs. Amasa Andrews (Mary Comstock), her husband and family 
had settled there in October, 1853. During their first year the 
Comstocks occupied the second floor of Hudson’s well-known 
Octagon House, which had been built by John Shaw Moffat 
in 1855. 

Though his business activities in Hudson were his consuming 


*The Rev. Elkanah Comstock to Mary Comstock Andrews, February 3, 1834, in the 
Comstock Papers, Michigan Historical Society. 
* Augustus B. Easton, ed., History of the St. Croix Valley (Chicago, 1909), 2:819-20. 
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interest, he found time to keep a watchful eye on local and State 
politics throughout his long career. His first encounter in local 
politics was at a special election in the fall of 1859, when he was 
elected the third mayor of the city of Hudson to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Silas Staples. The minutes of the city 
council meetings prior to that election reveal that the aldermen 
were in favor of placing one of their own rank into the mayor's 
chair. The official record states: “moved by Ald. [M.A.} Fulton 
that the unanimous choice of the council for the office of mayor 
is T. E. Williams and that we use our influence as individuals 
for his election. Carried.” ® Williams (1822-97), a Hudson hard- 
ware dealer and alderman from the first ward, resigned on No- 
vember 3, 1859. Comstock was mentioned as the mayor in the 
city records for the first time early in December of that year. 

There is ample evidence that Comstock made a good and efficient 
city official. The dauntless James Densmore, then editor of the 
Hudson Chronicle, in his issue of March 31, 1860, wrote of 
Comstock: “This gentleman has made as good an officer as this 
city has ever had. This is universally admitted by every voter in 
the city. He is a true, ardent, thorough Republican, and is worthy 
of the support of all who desire a good mayor.” 

His next venture into politics was in November, 1860, when 
he was a candidate for the State assembly for St. Croix County 
opposing Otis Hoyt (1812-85), a Hudson physician and surgeon. 
When the election returns had been tabulated, Comstock was the 
winner with 639 votes to his opponent’s 608.° He served in the 
1861 session of the Legislature which convened on January 9 
and ended April 17, and in the special session from May 15 to 
27 of the same year.’ During his Madison sojourn he boarded 
at M. D. Miller’s. 

Mrs. Comstock accompanied her husband to Madison in Janu- 
ary, 1861. In writing to her niece, Sarah E. Andrews (1835-98), 


5 Records of the Minutes of the City of Hudson, Wisconsin, vol. 1, p. 164, at the 
office of the city clerk. Other references concerning the election are found on pp. 161, 
163-65. 

® Election Returns 1859, vol. A., p. 13, for St. Croix County found in the county clerk 
and treasurer's main vault, Hudson. 

7 Wisconsin Blue Book, 1944, p. 184. 
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at Hudson, Mrs. Comstock revealed that she and Mr. Comstock 
were greatly impressed by the capital city, and thought of spend- 
ing the winter there. She further mentioned that it was common 
knowledge that the session would last a hundred days. She had 
listened to the governor's message and described Alexander W. 
Randall as “a very good reader and rather fine looking man.” ® 

Comstock served only one session in the Legislature. His only 
other participation in State politics was in 1869 when he was a 
candidate for the State senate. He was defeated, however, by Ed- 
ward H. Ives of Trimbelle, Pierce County, who served one term 
1870-71. 

His part in bringing the railroad to the Hudson vicinity is not 
altogether clear. However, it is known that Comstock was one of 
the foremost leaders in promoting railroad development in this 
section of the State. D. A. Baldwin, a New Yorker and president 
of the West Wisconsin Railroad, spent summers in Hudson and 
was a business acquaintance and adviser to Comstock. His faith in 
Comstock’s ability as a promoter and organizer is revealed in a 
letter of August 27, 1864, in which he writes: 


Mr. Masson late of the Atlantic & Great Western Rail Way is on his 
way to Hudson to commence the survey of the Tomah Road. He will 
have to have an outfit—Mr. [H.S.} Clapp must let him have a pair of 
my horses or a horse and wagon if he should want them. I want you 
to see that everything is purchased for him as cheap as possible, advance 
the money to him and draw on me. 


Baldwin was greatly interested in the progress of Hudson and 
wrote to Comstock: 


I want the Tomah Road to strike the St. Croix and Lake Superior Road 
as near Hudson as possible so that everything that goes to Superior will 
have to come to Hudson....I have no idea of having Hudson cut off.® 


A shrewd businessman, Comstock was also very anxious to see 
the railroad come to the vicinity of Hudson. It is obvious from 
Comstock’s correspondence that Baldwin relied upon him for many 
of the local details in the promotion of a large scale railroad 
venture, such as the Tomah and Lake St. Croix Railroad. Baldwin, 

5 Lydia Comstock to Sarah E. Andrews, January 15, 1861, in Comstock Papers, Wis- 


consin Historical Society Library. 


* Baldwin to Comstock, August 27, 1864, in Comstock Papers, Wisconsin Historical 
Society Library. 
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president of the railroad, inquired of Comstock if the water level 
was high enough to send iron up the St. Croix River. He also re- 
quested Comstock to give a Mr. Campbell, “all the attention 
you can...he is the best engineer in the country.”*° Further 
evidence that Baldwin kept Comstock informed of the progress of 
the railroad is shown when the railroad president wrote that 


...we have made a contract for iron sufficient for 60 miles of the St. 
Croix and Lake Superior Road—for 20 miles to be delivered on the 
lst of May next,—20 miles more, 1st July next—all the above for the 
Hudson end and for 20 miles of the Lake end to be delivered 15 August, 
in time to get it on the ground before navigation closes. The iron to 
be good English iron 50 lbs to the yard, etc.1! 


Comstock’s position and prestige with the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature were of great advantage in furthering the cause of Baldwin 
and the West Wisconsin Railroad. Judge Lucian P. Wetherby, of 
Hudson, also lent his influence to the project. 

The Tomah and Lake St. Croix Railroad Company had been 
incorporated early in 1863 to build a railroad from Tomah to a 
point on Lake St. Croix. Among the incorporators was Judge 
Herman Leon Humphrey (1830-1902) of Hudson, who later 
became a member of the House of Representatives. Not long after 
the railroad’s organization, control of the company was acquired 
by D. A. Baldwin and Jacob Humbird, who took an active interest 
in the venture. By 1868 the road was completed from Tomah to 
Black River Falls, but it was not until November, 1871, that 
Hudson was reached. 

In the middle 1870’s Baldwin left Hudson permanently, going 
back to New York, where his active participation in the West 
Wisconsin Railroad came to an end. He committed suicide in a 
barn in Hoboken in the early winter of 1877.)* 

An item in the Hudson Star and Times of June 5, 1874, indi- 
cates Comstock’s continuing interest in the progress of the railroad 
in this locality. It noted that Comstock, together with Jacob Hum- 
bird, J. B. G. Roberts, Israel Graves, and H. A. Taylor of Hudson, 
and ex-Senator H. M. Rice of St. Paul had left for Bayfield and 
Ashland on business to inspect the Lake Superior end of the North 

% Baldwin to Comstock, November 19, 1863, sbid. 


11—D. A. Baldwin to John Comstock, December 4, 1863, sbéd. 
12 Hudson Star and Times, December 7, 1877. 
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Wisconsin Railway. Comstock was also a director of the Hudson 
and River Falls Railroad Company. 

One of the most successful and permanent business ventures of 
Comstock was the establishment of the First National Bank of Hud- 
son in 1863, with a capitalization of $50,000. There were six 
original stockholders: Alfred Goss, Lucian P. Wetherby, Alfred J. 
Goss, Amos E. Jefferson, William H. Crowe, and Comstock. At 
the first meeting of the stockholders Comstock was elected presi- 
dent,’ a position he held with one break, 1867-71, until 1890. 

The First National Bank received its charter from the Treasury 
Department in Washington on October 2, 1863, and immediately 
began the transaction of business. President Comstock who re- 
ceived a salary of $500 a year was a man of conservative business 
principles, tempered with good plain “ Yankee horse sense.” The 
bank from the first was successful; in 1865 a 7 percent dividend 
was declared, a year later a 13 percent, and in 1867 a 15 percent. 
A 20 percent dividend was declared in 1869."* 

The bank now has the distinction of being the oldest national 
bank in the Ninth Federal Reserve District. It is the second oldest 
National Bank in Wisconsin, being antedated only by the First 
National Bank of Milwaukee, and is the thirtieth oldest national 
bank in the United States. 

Aside from his successful banking and real estate business, 
Comstock entered the flour-milling industry in Hudson in 1877. 
With two associates, J. R. Ismon and A. J. Goss, Comstock pur- 
chased for $60,000 the Willow River Mills, originally built by 
D. A. Baldwin, in 1867 and 1868, and extensive water power, 
office, warehouse and cooper shops, also owned by Baldwin. A 
short time later the new owners sold a half interest to Amos E. 
Jefferson, Frank B. and A. L. Clarke, taking on the firm name 
of Comstock, Clarke and Company. 


The mills prospered, and in 1880 the south mill was rebuilt, 


% Hudson City Times, July 10, 1863. 

144The first bank building was a simple one-story frame structure located on the west 
end of the present city hall property. Later the bank was moved into a small building on 
the north side of Walnut Street, below Second Street. This building was burned in the 
devastating fire which swept through the business section of Hudson in May, 1866. The 
present bank building was constructed in 1870. Information concerning the First National 
Bank of Hudson used in this article is to be found in the Minutes of the bank at Hudson, 
under the care of Lloyd V. Hanson, president. 
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with a production capacity of 75 barrels of flour a day. The north 
mill was enlarged and rebuilt, adding an elevator with a capacity 
of 15,000 bushels, after which the firm was able to produce 450 
barrels of flour a day.” By February, 1880, the flour mills were 
said to be consuming about 1,250 bushels of wheat daily.’® The 
flour proved popular and was exported to Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and other European ports; it was marketed in all of the prominent 
cities in this country as well.” 

Despite his pressing and important business commitments, Com- 
stock was active in civic, political, and cultural advancements. In 
January and February, 1862, Comstock took a trip to the East, 
combining business and pleasure. He stopped at Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and at Washington, where he was a guest at the National 
Hotel. In the Capital City he found the hotels overflowing, visited 
the Capitol and the patent office, and attended a lecture by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson at the Smithsonian Institute, which he considered 
very good."® 

Always a business booster for his community, Comstock traveled 
to Chicago in 1874 to consult with interested parties about bring- 
ing a large manufacturing concern to Hudson.’® Early in 1877 he 
visited in New York and Washington, where he stayed to see the 
inauguration of President Rutherford B. Hayes.?° In January, 1881, 
Comstock again went to New York, this time on official business. 
He had been appointed by Governor William E. Smith as Wis- 
consin’s representative at the preparatory meeting of the World's 
Fair to be held in that city that same year.” Besides serving on 
various committees and holding membership in other groups, he 
was first vice-president of the Oliver Wendell Holmes Hospital, 
established in Hudson in 1887 by Dr. Irving D. Wiltrout. 


15 The Rev. Edward D. Neill, History of Washington County and the St. Croix Valley 
(Minneapolis, 1881), 231. 

16 Hudson Star and Times, February 6, 1880. 

11 Ibid., August 7, 1908. 

18 Comstock to his wife, Lydia, February 2, 1862, in Comstock Papers, Wisconsin 
Historical Society Library. 

1® Hudson Star and Times, June 12, 1874. 

© Ibid., February 16, 1877. 

21 Ibid., January 7, 1881. It appears that the fair was not held. The World’s Fair 


Commission was “plainly in a moribund condition.’"” New York Daily Tribune, May 9, 
1881.—EDITORS. 
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Being of a mechanical and scientific nature, Comstock devised a 
system for the treatment and removal of sewer gas, the ventila- 
tion of buildings and the utilization of heat, which gave him a 
mild degree of international recognition. Comstock’s system was 
first introduced in one of the districts of Paris, France, in 1883, 
where its usefulness and great success were fully demonstrated. 

This ingenious and complicated system in part 
consists of making sewers approximately air tight...so as to admit 
sewage but exclude the air, and by making suitable pipe connections be- 
tween sewers and buildings and different heating apparatus. It is then 
so arranged to permit the inflow of atmosphere and the products of com- 
bustion into the sewer, at the same time preventing the backflow of gas 
when connected to a powerful suction apparatus with the sewer near 
its outlet. The removal of sewer gas...smoke and the.... thorough venti- 
lation of buildings is positively effected and regulated. 

By employing mechanical force for creating draft for fires, the large 
per cent of heat heretofore required for this purpose is retained effecting 
a...Saving in the consumption of fuel.?? 

His health began to fail in the late 1880's, and he died at his 
Hudson home on January 3, 1890, bringing to an end one of the 
most colorful and successful careers known in the history of the St. 
Croix Valley.”* 


Attempting to appraise a man’s contribution to a community is 
generally a difficult task. But with John Comstock one has the 
knowledge and tangible evidence that he was a vital instrument 
in the prosperity and growth of Hudson, St. Croix County, and 
western Wisconsin. 

22 American Association for the Advancement of Science, Proceedings, 1883, 32:467-68. 

*3 Obituary notice found in Hudson Star and Times, January 10, 1890. Biographies of 
Comstock in Biographical History of Prominent Men in the Great West (Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, 1894), 66-67; W. H. C. Folsom, Fifty Years in the Northwest 


(St. Paul, 1888), 170; Easton, History of the St. Croix Valley, 2:819-20. Lydia Foster 
Comstock, his widow, died in Hudson in 1899. 





Homestead Exemption in the 
Wisconsin Constitution 


By LENA LONDON 


nineteenth century as it is today though it was expressed in 

different phraseology. Where today we ask “freedom from 
want” for all, in the second third of the nineteenth century every 
family dreamed of owning its own home which it could call the 
family homestead and of having some sort of guarantee that this 
home would not be taken away from it in times of economic dis- 
tress. The possession of such a homestead was felt to be the 
best guaranty of economic security. 

It was the desire to prevent the recurrence of the scenes wit- 
nessed during the depression which followed the panic of 1837, 
when family after family was turned off the land it had cleared 
or tilled for years, that gave birth to the idea of homestead exemp- 
tion. Following the example of Texas in 1839, state after state 
east as well as west, north as well as south, enacted homestead 
exemption laws. Not content with mere statutory exemption, be- 
tween 1845 and 1860, Texas, Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
Indiana, Maryland, and Minnesota incorporated homestead exemp- 
tion provisions into their constitutions. 

The homestead exemption reserved the family abode, sometimes 
within certain specific limits of acreage and monetary valuation 
and sometimes merely within the limits of a “reasonable amount 
of property,” from distraint for debt. 

Homestead exemptions were supported by divergent groups. 
They were demanded by the land reformers, organized into the 
National Reform Association, as a part of the agrarian doctrine 


S tees against want was a desideratum as prevalent in the 
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of natural rights which its adherents hoped would prove to be a 
universal panacea. They believed that man has a natural right to 
use the materials of nature necessary to his existence. Hence, 
light, air, water, and soil are man’s natural rights. Every natural 
right has three cardinal points—individuality, inalienability, and 
equality. In the doctrine of the natural right to the soil, individu- 
ality was to be secured by freedom of the public lands (i.e., owner- 
ship of part of the public domain to be granted gratuitously to 
actual settlers), inalienability was to be obtained by homestead 
exemptions, and equality was to be attained by land limitation.’ 
On the frontier homestead exemptions were desired in order to 
encourage the settlement of the wilderness. Everywhere, the debtor 
element of society sought to secure homestead exemptions in order 
to promote their own interests. Then, too, homestead exemptions 
were regarded as promoting democracy by fostering a spirit of 
security which helped preserve a feeling of freedom and inde- 
pendence so essential to the continuance of democracy. 

In Wisconsin, the homestead exemption clause was written into 
the constitution as a result of three movements: the agitation for 
improving the lot of the debtor, the crusade for changes in the 
public land policy, and the trend towards reform characteristic 
of the times. 

The degree to which homestead exemption was regarded as an 
aspect of the debtor question was emphasized by the phraseology 
employed in the Wisconsin constitution, which clearly asserted 
that this measure was adopted to aid the debtor, as well as by the 
discussion of this topic in the Wisconsin constitutional convention. 

The lengthy debate on homestead exemption in the Wisconsin 
constituent assembly of 1847-48 plainly indicated that it was con- 
sidered primarily as a phase of the movement to improve the lot 
of the debtor. The adherents of this reform maintained that they 

1John Rogers Commons, ed., Labor Movement, 1840-1860 (Cleveland, 1910), The 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society, 7:30-36, 288-324; Henry E. 
Hoagland, ‘‘ Humanitarianism (1840-1860), John Rogers Commons et al., History 
of Labour in the United States (New York, 1918), 1:522-27, 531; Roy Marvin Rob- 
bins, Our Landed Heritage; The Public Domain 1776-1936 (Princeton, 1942), 99; 
Helene Sara Zahler, Eastern Workingmen and National Land Policy, 1829-1862 (New 


York, 1941), Harry J. Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell, eds., Columbia University Studies 
in the History of American Agriculture, 7:33-36, 68-69. 
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were voting for it “to sustain principles of humanity, of justice 
and right—that principle which is calculated to prevent the grasp- 
ing influence of wealth from swallowing up in its vortex the 
home of the poor.” The purpose of this “ most humane and just” 
article was “not only an affirmation of a great principle, but was 
also a clear, plain, distinct declaration or reservation of personal 
rights and securities near and dear to all.” It was “calculated and 
intended to protect every man from sudden calamity, from desti- 
tution, from want and misery, to which everyone is exposed.” ” 

In addition to the explicitly stated aim of helping the debtor by 
this provision, the connection of this measure with the debtor 
question in the minds of its supporters was shown by the refer- 
ences during the deliberations upon this subject, to the chattel 
exemption statutes in Wisconsin itself, in Vermont, in New York, 
and in the other states as well as to the laws abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt enacted by various commonwealths. One of the argu- 
ments used to attain the suppression of imprisonment for debt was 
also resorted to in order to exhort the adoption of homestead ex- 
emption. Incarceration for debt, it had been maintained, had bred 


crime on the part of the debtor’s family, some of whose members 
might be driven to desperation because of destitution, and on the 
part of the debtor, because, due to his inability to pay, he was in- 
terned together with real criminals, and because the stigma of a 
prison record was so difficult to get rid of. A Democrat, Abram 
Vanderpoel, a farmer who had been born in the State of New York, 
declared that the failure to provide homestead exemptions would 


2Milo M. Quaife, ed., “Journal and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of 
1847-1848,” The Attainment of Statehood (Evansville, Wis., 1928), Wisconsin Historical 
Society, Collections, 29:755-56, 759, 763. The proponents of homestead exemption in the 
Wisconsin constitutional convention of 1846 had held a similar viewpoint. For example, 
the Democrat, Horace D. Patch, who later won the distinction of being the only member of 
the convention to die from wounds received in battle during the Civil War, said he favored 
the measure because he “‘ would not beggar the debtor nor erect over him a petty monarchy 
(in the shape of a creditor) to trample upon him with impunity.” Milo M. Quaife, ed., The 
Convention of 1846 (Madison, 1919), Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 27:634, 
786. R. W. Lansing, in a series of resolutions setting forth the reasons why the con- 
stitution of 1846 should be adopted, told a meeting of the citizens of Dane County that 
the homestead exemption “is intended to protect honest industry and meritorious poverty 
from the insatiable grasp of hard-hearted and merciless creditors, and to secure to the man, 
his wife, and children, the very means by which they are to obtain a living, and also to 
avoid that cruel poverty which has no friends and knows no mercy or mitigation.” 
Quaife, ed., The Struggle Over Ratification 1846-1847 (Madison, 1920), Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Collections, 28:366-—67. 
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increase crime. When Wisconsin became well populated, he rea- 
soned, wealth will become concentrated “in the hands of the 
few; and unless laws of a liberal character, securing to the debtor 
and his family the means of a sustenance, be passed, we shall 
then see that our country will be a land in which crime will be 
abundant, resulting from poverty oppressed.” Homestead exemp- 
tion, in his opinion, was “one of the most salutary checks upon 
pauperism and crime.” ® 

The example of homestead exemption in the Texas constitution 
was cited, in which state it was a debtor not a land reform ques- 
tion. Its statute on this subject was passed in 1839 before the 
National Reform Association existed while its constitution was 
ratified only a year after the association was organized, and when 
the association’s effectiveness was still confined mainly to the East. 
Then, too, the economic angle of the discussion in the Texas conven- 
tion centered on the influence the exemption would have upon credit 
and commerce, debtor and creditor. Its backers said it would help 
the poor whereas its opponents claimed it would operate against 
the poor who would be unable to get credit if the exemption 
passed. It was not a poor man’s measure, maintained its foes, but 
a “scoundrel’s protection act.” Not a single word, though, was 
heard of the effect it would have on the working-men as a class. 
The comments were on the debtor versus the creditor or the poor 
versus the rich, not the employee versus the employer. Nor was 
the term, inalienability, so popular with the land reformers in 
advocating homestead exemptions, used even once in the Texas 
convention.* 


® Quaife, ed., ‘‘ The Journal and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1847-1848,” 
29:291-92, 753, 761-62, 911. The contention that homestead exemptions would de- 
Crease crime and fraud was voiced by the self-educated David Noggle in the constitutional 
convention of 1846, in which he was an influential member, and by Isaac P. Walker in 
his “ Address to the People of Wisconsin’’ supporting the adoption of the fundamental law 
framed by that body. Walker was speaker of Wisconsin’s house of representatives 
in 1847 during the second session of the fifth territorial legislative assembly. Quaife, ed., 
The Convention of 1846, 27:666-67, 784-85; Quaife, ed., Struggle Over Ratification 
1846-1847, 28:604-9; Moses M. Strong, History of the Territory of Wisconsin, from 
1836 to 1848 (Madison, 1885), 560. 

* Quaife, ed., ‘‘ The Journal and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1847-1848,” 
29:285-86, 762-63, 771, 775, 797. In the constitutional convention of 1846 the 
precedent of Texas was also cited. The creditor-debtor aspect was argued. The foes 
of homestead exemption described it not as a “poor man’s law’’ but as “the poor man’s 
destruction and the knave’s magna charta.” Yet, the convention of 1846 also considered 
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That homestead exemption was regarded in Wisconsin as a 
part of the debtor problem was also disclosed by the fact that 
the exemption written into the Wisconsin instrument of govern- 
ment permitted both chattels and the homestead to be reserved 
from distraint. Chattel exemptions had been incorporated into 
American law long before the National Reform Association was 
established. They were not an explicit plank in the platform of 
the land reformers (though they cannot be said to have been 
opposed to them), and were deemed a specific debtor issue. It 
was proposed to the convention that besides “the exemption of the 
homestead of a family... other and further exemptions” be made 
“as ...shall seem proper,” or else that $500 worth of “real or 
personal property or both at the option of the owner,” or that “ the 
homestead of a family, not exceeding in value five hundred dollars, 
or at the option of the head of such family, the tools and machinery 
of any mechanic, or other real or personal property of any person 
being a resident of this state, not exceeding in value five hundred 
dollars” be freed from execution for debt. These suggestions were 
rejected, however, on the ground that it would be placing legis- 


the position of the employee as a class and wrote into the constitution it framed the proviso 
““that such exemption shall not affect in any manner any mechanic's or laborer’s lien.” 
Quaife, ed., Convention of 1846, 27:632-36, 645-46, 650-68, 748. For the Texas 
convention see William F. Weeks, Debates of the Texas Convention (Houston, 1846), 
418-25, 432-33, 436, 454, 488. 

5 The convention repeatedly defeated all endeavors to set an exact limitation in acreage 
or monetary value on the homestead exemption to be inserted in the constitution primarily 
on the ground that it would be incorporating legislative details into the fundamental law 
which should include only guiding principles. The majority of members felt that the 
homestead exemption clause in the previous document, submitted to the people but re- 
jected by them, had been objected to because it had fixed such a limitation, and not because 
of any opposition to the concept of homestead exemption as such. The Democrats claimed 
the number of petitions received by the constituent assembly asking that a homestead 
exemption be written into the instrument of government they were framing proved this. 
The Whig delegates hurled charges of bargaining, logrolling, and corruption against their 
Democratic colleagues in connection with these memorials. The Democrats denied this, and 
countered with accusations against the Whigs. Efforts to have the matter of exemptions 
submitted to the people for a separate vote, or else to have the section so worded as to 
render any law on this subject ineffective until sanctioned by the populace at a special 
referendum, were unsuccessful. The convention refused to adopt the latter two proposals 
on the basis that the public was entitled to know what was going to be in the constitution 
when they voted upon it and under either of these two suggested proceedings they would 
not know whether homestead exemptions were provided for in the constitution when 
balloting upon it. The broad term “property” was used in the exemption measure 
finally accepted by the convention so as to accord the benefits of this provision to 
persons who did not own land. Quaife, ed., ‘‘ Journal and Debates of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1847-1848," 29:280-81, 284-97, 473, 773-79, 794, 805, 812, 814-22, 
840, 853, 867. 
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lative details into the document, and it was generally agreed that 
the constitution should contain only fundamental principles, not 
statutory provisions. Nonetheless, the exemption clause finally 
put into the organic law of the State included chattels as well as 
the homestead, for “a reasonable amount of property” was pro- 
tected from forced seizure or sale for debt so that it was applicable 
both to real estate and personal property.® 

Moreover, the very wording of the exemption sentence and its 
location in the clause right after the section outlawing imprison- 
ment for debt reveal that the framers of the document regarded 
the exemption question principally as a part of the reform to 
ameliorate the condition of the debtor. “The privilege of the 
debtor to enjoy the necessary comforts of life shall be recognized,” 
read section seventeen of the first article of Wisconsin’s 1848 con- 
stitution, “by wholesome laws, exempting a reasonable amount 
of property from seizure or sale, for the payment of any debt or 
liability hereafter contracted.” * 

Yet, notwithstanding that the exemption section was adopted 
in Wisconsin mainly as one aspect of the movement to alleviate 
the lot of the debtor, and that there was not a single reference to 
the National Reformers throughout the discussion of this topic in 
the constituent assembly, the propaganda of the land reformers 
and their strength in that state must be credited with having con- 
tributed to the inclusion of this provision in the constitution. A 
correspondent of the London Power of the Pence reported to his 
paper that the lectures of H. H. Van Amringe paved the way for 
the adoption of homestead exemption. Van Amringe was the 


® Ibid., 284, 294-95, 473, 772-73, 776. Although no chattel exemption was written 
into the instrument of government framed by the constitutional convention of 1846, chattel 
exemptions were proposed on the floor of that constituent assembly and, in addition to the 
fourteen petitions presented to that body asking specifically for homestead exemptions, three 
memorials were received requesting that “‘a certain amount of property,”’ including chattels 
as well as homesteads, be freed from liability to execution for debt. Quaife, ed., Conven- 
tion of 1846, 27:210, 402, 444, 452, 470, 483, 516, 524, 539, 626, 632-33, 635, 654. 

7 Perley Poore, ed., The Federal and State Constitutions (Washington, 1878), 2:2029; 
F. N. Thorpe, ed., The Federal and State Constitutions (Washington, 1909), 7:4078. 

8 Josiah A. Noonan, editor of the Milwaukee Cowrier, in a letter to the Detroit Free 
Press, republished in the Madison Wisconsin Argus, May 1847, referred to ‘the rights 
of married women and exemption’’ article of the 1846 constitution as “those Horace 
Greeley provisions "’ thereby indicating the influence of that land reform publicist. Quaife, 
ed., Struggle Over Ratification, 1846-1847, 28:348, 351. 
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leader of the Fourierites in the West, and the Fourierites were 
associated with the National Reform Association in regard to land 
reform. It is also noteworthy that the convention approved a 
resolution introduced by Warren Chase permitting Van Amringe 
to use the convention hall for one evening to “lecture on the sub- 
ject of national, political, and legal reform.” ° 

The very fact that the homestead exemption measure was placed 
into the constitution’s bill of rights indicated to some degree the 
effect of the promulgation by the land reformers of the view that 
it was the natural right of every person to possess a plot of land 
on which to live.’ 

Furthermore, one of the highly respected members of the con- 
vention, Warren Chase,”! was a Fourierite who believed in some 
of the basic ideas of the National Reformers and presented these 
principles before that august body in the form of resolutions, mo- 
tions, amendments, and addresses. For instance, he presented a 
resolution “that the committee on general provisions be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of restricting the sale of lands be- 


longing to the state to actual settlers.” He also proposed inserting 


® Quaife, ed., “‘ Journal and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1847-1848,” 
29:267, 283-84; Zahler, National Land Policy, 46-47n. 

2% The constitution of 1846 did not incorporate the exemption clause into the bill of 
rights but followed the example of Texas and made it a separate section which also included 
a provision granting property rights to married women. During the debates in the con- 
vention of 1846, however, a proposal was made to insert the exemption measure into the 
bill of rights and man’s right to the soil was called a natural right. Quaife, ed., Conven- 
tion of 1846, 27:301-3, 648. Man's right to a portion of land was also described as a 
natural right in the campaign carried on in regard to the ratification of the 1846 con- 
stitution. Isaac P. Walker, who was later the United States Senator from Wisconsin and 
who in 1851 was endorsed as candidate for President of the United States by the Industrial 
Congress which had been initiated by the National Reform Association, delivered an 
“Address to the People of Wisconsin” asking them to adopt the constitution of 1846 
and praising its homestead exemption feature. Quaife, ed., Struggle Over Ratification, 
1846-1847, 28:577, 588-89, 594-610. 

11 Warren Chase was responsible for the establishment in 1844 of the Fourierite co- 
operative community, the Wisconsin Phalanx, which was dissolved in 1850. Also in 1850 
he was the Free Soil candidate for governor. Later in life he became a spiritualist. Warren 
Chase, The Life-Line of the Lone One; Or, an Autobiography of the World’s Child (5th ed., 
Boston, 1868); Quaife, ed., Convention of 1846, 27:765-66. Chase was also a member 
of the constitutional convention of 1846 which included in addition, one Free Soil Whig 
(Joel Allen Barber, newspaperman, lawyer, legislator, and one of the founders of the 
Republican Party in Wisconsin); one Free Soil Democrat (Stephen O. Bennett, the mer- 
chant and farmer who later became a Republican), and one Democratic delegate who Jater 
became a Free Soiler (Marshall M. Strong, who became one of the initial members of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society in 1849). Strong resigned towards the close of the con- 
vention of 1846 because he differed in his views from the majority of the assemblage, 
and did his utmost thereafter to defeat the constitution. It is worth noticing that the Free 
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into the constitution a declaration that “Every man has a right 
to a place to live; and it shall be the duty of the legislature to 
provide by law for such exemptions from forced sale as are neces- 
sary to define and secure such rights.”’* The rejection of this 
forthright statement of the exemption principle in the phraseology 
of the land reformers showed, however, that the influence of the 
land reformers in securing the incorporation of exemption into 
the fundamental law should not be exaggerated and that many 
who desired exemption as a debtor measure did not believe in 
the land reformers’ program. 

This was true outside the convention, too. A good illustration 
is furnished by the Madison Wisconsin Argus, one of the leading 
newspapers of the state. This Democratic weekly on June 1, 1847, 
denounced “the National Reform humbug” and “the calf Van 
Amringe” in terms of ridicule. It also charged Van Amringe of 
undertaking his lecture series in order to obtain money for him- 
self, and not for altruistic motives. 


It is announced that a great Mr. Somebody down East, who, like 
Monsieur Fourier, has found out that laws and institutions are all out of 
joint, and never were anything else, and who can tell us all how to mend 
them, is coming to Wisconsin to enlighten us in the beauties of an in- 
alienable homestead, “provided always” that we will have a little 


“dough” ready for him when he gets here, and all are strictly exhorted 
to cast in their earnings. ... 1% 


Despite its antagonism to the National Reformers and their affili- 
ates, the Wisconsin Argus advocated the adoption of exemptions, 
chattel as well as homestead, in order to improve the plight of 


Soilers, and later the Republicans, adopted as their program various fundamental changes 
in the public land policy advocated by the National Reform Association though their 
primary purposes were different. Biographical Directory of the American Congress 1774- 
1927, Sixty-Ninth Congress, Second Session, House Document 783 (Washington, 1928), 
668; Quaife, ed., Convention of 1846, 27:759-G61, 765-66, 793-94; Zahler, National 
Land Policy, 97-108. 

12 Quaife, ed., ‘“‘ Journal and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1847-1848,” 
29:284, 291, 296, 802, 905. Proposals bearing a definite land reform tint were like- 
wise introduced and rejected in the convention of 1846. The best illustration of this was 
the following resolution of Franklin Z. Hicks, a native of New York who generally voted 
with the Whigs: ‘‘ That the committee on eminent domain and property of the state 
inquire into the expediency of limiting the quantity of land any individual may hereafter 
possess in this state; and also the expediency of providing that, afier the death of the 
present owners, the limited quantity be apportioned to the heirs, respectively, and the surplus, 
if any, be sold, and the proceeds distributed among the heirs.”” Quaife, ed., The Convention 
of 1846, 456-57, 483, 776. 

18 Quaife, ed., Attainment of Statehood, 29:24. 
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debtors. The Wisconsin Argus, on November 16, 1847, stated 
its reason for seeking the success of the exemption measure. “That 
the property of insolvent debtors should to some extent be ex- 
empted from forced sale for the satisfaction of the creditor, is a 
principle of government from which but very few will dissent... . 
It is founded in the principle of mercy.” In its next issue, the 
Wisconsin Argus explained that it wanted “ moderate” not “ large 
exemptions.” It desired . 


an exemption of a certain value, and the debtor at liberty to choose the 
kind of property he will have—and probably he knows what will do him 
the most good quite as well as the lawmaker can. 

The exemption of real estate or of any other property to any extent 
whatever is nothing more or less than legislating money out of one 
man’s pocket into that of another; and when confined within reasonable 
limits it is nothing else than appropriating by law the property of in- 
dividuals for the relief of the poor; and it might very fairly be questioned 
whether this burden should not be borne by the public instead of by 
individuals. But the law of exemption has come into use; and as a mere 
measure of mercy there is no serious objection to it.14 


Thus the exemption clause was written into Wisconsin’s con- 
stitution mainly as a debtor measure, but its adoption was partly 


due also to the efforts of the land reformers as well as to the 
humanitarian and democratizing temper of the times. 


14 Ibid., 44-45, 48-50. Excerpts from the Wisconsin Argus on the subject of exemptions 
are reprinted in Quaife, ed., The Attainment of Statehood, 24-26, 44-54. Extracts from 
other papers on this topic are reprinted in Quaife, ed., The Attainment of Statehood, 
63-66, 69-70, 79-82, 85, 87-88, 102-3, 114. 





The Wisconsin Postal History Project 


By RAY VAN HANDEL and BURLEIGH E. JACOBS 


on May 3, 1942, during the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Stamp Clubs, held at Milwaukee. 

First, a statement about the Wisconsin Federation of Stamp 
Clubs. This is a group of stamp clubs from all over the State. 
It was founded on March 19, 1932, at Fond du Lac. Only nine 
clubs were then active in the State, but all sent delegates and 
joined 100 percent in the new federation. The first president was 
Verne P. Kaub of Madison. 

After sixteen years of active service, there are now over thirty 
active clubs throughout the State. The Wisconsin Federation is a 
member of the National Federation, and I am proud to say that 
your speaker is the representative of the Wisconsin Federation to 
the National Federation. 

At the invitation of Paul Segnitz of Milwaukee, a group of 
interested collectors gathered for a Sunday breakfast meeting, on 
the above date, to discuss the formation of an organization to further 
the cause of Wisconsin postal history as a project within the Wis- 
consin Federation. ‘ 

Much enthusiasm was evidenced by those in attendance, and 
after the usual formalities, Paul Segnitz, an ardent student of 
National and State postal history, was unanimously elected as the 
chairman of the project. Ray Van Handel of Sheboygan was elected 
secretary-treasurer, and is still serving in that capacity. Mr. Van 
Handel has been the spark-plug since Paul Segnitz moved to St. 
Petersburg. However, Mr. Segnitz still keeps up his interest in 
our Wisconsin project. 


T= Wisconsin Postal History Project was formally organized 





THIS paper was read by BURLEIGH E. JACOBS, Wauwatosa, at the Annual 
Meeting of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, August 19, 
at Milwaukee. 
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From this small beginning, the project has grown encouragingly, 
so that to date forty-nine counties of the State have been assigned 
to interested collectors, who are now actively engaged in gather- 
ing the necessary historical data and collecting the letters with 
distinctive postmarks of their areas. 

Three illustrated bulletins have been published thus far: the first 
deals with the early straight-line town cancellations, issued in 1946; 
the second is a detailed study and checklist of the postmaster and 
county cancellations, issued in February, 1947; and the third 
deals with the various types of machine flag cancellations, used 
by many post offices in our State, issued in May, 1948. 

Bulletins in process of study, and which we hope will be brought 
out soon are: Railroad and R.P.O. (Railway Post Office) cancel- 
lations. This is a complicated subject, and is being formulated by 
Ollie A. Olson, formerly of Green Bay, Wisconsin, and a past 
president of the Wisconsin Federation. R.F.D. cancellations, an- 
other study in progress, is so extensive, however, that it may take 
several years before it will be ready for publication. 

This work of collecting old letters with stamps and postmarks 
is both fascinating and educational. Collecting data and record- 
ing the location of old abandoned post offices, which we now call 
“ ghost towns,” offer a stimulating diversion to the hobby of 
philately. 

Searching through old correspondence to acquire the covers or 
letters containing early dates, and the like, requires patience and 
ingenuity. A collector cannot write to a dealer of philatelic mate- 
rial and say, “Send me a hundred letters posted from Milwaukee 
from 1847 to 1851.” They just do not exist. By acquiring a few 
here and a few there, the accumulated data is slowly obtained and 
charted. The thrill of acquiring an old cover with a scarce post- 
mark clearly stamped on it can only be duplicated by the thrill a 
fisherman gets when he feels the strike of a huge muskie. These 
old items must be ferreted out from old trunks in attics, or must 
be purchased from or traded with some collector or dealer who 
may have made a lucky find. Usually our members are more than 
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willing to trade material to those who need certain items to aug- 
ment their collections or will furnish photostat copies. 

Recently, the federation appointed an “exchange correspond- 
ent” to serve as a clearing-house, so that covers would be sent to 
the assigned county collector who represents that particular county. 

Our project has become so well known that nationally known 
dealers send all Wisconsin material to our “exchange correspond- 
ent,” giving us the first chance to obtain needed material, and he 
distributes it to the proper individual. It is surprising how many 
fine items are uncovered each year. 

The latest project of this group is the compilation of a com- 
plete list of the more than 3,500 Wisconsin post offices, now 
available in bound form. The post offices are listed by counties, 
giving the names of all present and discontinued post offices. This 
data was gathered from the files of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF WISCONSIN by several of our interested collectors and then 
compiled in usable form. It has already been of inestimable help 
to all who have purchased copies. 

Anyone who is at all interested in our effort may obtain in- 
formation from the following officers of the project: Kenneth 
Olson, chairman, Milwaukee; Charles Peirce, vice chairman, Osh- 
kosh; Ray Van Handel, secretary-treasurer, Sheboygan; Philo 
Foote, exchange correspondent, Fond du Lac; Burleigh E. Jacobs, 
sponsor, Wauwatosa; and Paul Segnitz, consultant, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

The Postal History Project is an interesting phase of Wisconsin 
philately, and we hope a worthwhile contribution to the historical 
records of our great State, whose Centennial we are now celebrating. 
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Silas J. Seymour Letters (D 


Introduction by RUTH SEYMOUR BURMESTER 


to this state in 1849 and settled on a farm in the town of 

Dellona, Sauk County. The farm which he bought from the 
government at the Mineral Point land office on June 16, 1849, 
still belongs to the Seymour family. He lived first in a “ shanty ”— 
then a log house. In 1857 he built the frame house which today 
is the home of his granddaughter, the compiler of these letters, 
and her husband and family. 

Silas J. Seymour was born in Pompey, Onondaga County, New 
York, on February 21, 1824. He was the grandson of Zadoc 
Seymour, a Revolutionary War veteran, who with his wife, Naomi 
(Munger) Seymour, emigrated from Connecticut to New York 
State when his generation considered Pompey the “Far West.” 
Silas was the son of James and Susan (Ostrander) Seymour, whose 
other children were Clarissa, Julia, Naomi, Elizabeth, Emeline, 
Jared, Enoch, and Elijah. The family moved to Wyoming County, 
New York, about in 1830, where the children grew up. Silas left 
his father’s home at the age of fourteen and worked on the Maumee 
River in Ohio. At about sixteen years of age he returned to New 
York State and attended schools at Covington and Pompey and 
taught at Manlius and La Grange. 


S: J. SEYMOUR was a pioneer settler of Wisconsin. He came 





THESE letters traveling between New York State and Wisconsin, to and 
from Silas Seymour, are in the possession of his granddaughter, MRS. 
RUTH SEYMOUR (CHRIS) BURMESTER. Her home is on the farm of 
Grandfather Seymour, near Reedsburg; it will reach its Centennial in 
1949. This correspondence brings to the readers excellent territorial and 
state history: warm family portrayals, recording a phase of the winning 
of the Middle West. 

Mrs. Burmester wrote the introduction and was generous in supplying 
the footnote information. The spelling and punctuation were faithfully 
retained; repetitious and somewhat irrelevant parts of the letters were 
omitted. The March Magazine will contain the final installment. 
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His mother’s brother, Jared Ostrander, “left the ‘Hills’ [of 
New York] when the first railroad pointing westward was built 
from Utica to Auburn. Found Milwaukie to be a small village. 
Preached the first sermon ever preached in Madison, the capital 
of Wisconsin, standing behind a dry goods box covered with an 
Indian blanket, in the upper story of a store,—the best meeting- 
house the place could afford.”* He settled at Aztalan in 1836. 

Silas’ mother’s sister, Emeline (Ostrander) Boutelle, and her 
husband, Ebenezer, settled at Aztalan about in 1844. 

His father’s sister, Betsy (Seymour) Bliss, and her husband, 
James, settled near Fort Atkinson in 1840. 

Silas received letters from his relatives who had arrived in 
Wisconsin during the territorial period. An attack of “western 
fever” followed, and his subsequent maneuvering is narrated in 
his correspondence printed in this section. 


The letter which begins this group was written to Silas at La 
Grange, New York, by his Uncle Ebenezer and Aunt Emeline 
Boutelle at Aztalan.” 


Aztalan, Wisconsin, July 27, 1846 
Dear Nephew, 

We received your kind letter in due season and was glad enough to 
hear from you all, but was somewhat disappointed that you was not 
the bearer yourself—still, perhaps it is the better way for you to stay a 
spell longer if you can get employment through the summer and teach 
another winter. We would be glad to have you come and spend the 
winter with us but should not feel it [our] duty to urge you to and 
warrant you employment, then have you disappointed. There is now a 
surplus of teachers and preachers in Wisconsin and many that are pre- 
paring. I heard a gentleman say he thought we should have to organize 
a missionary society and send some of them away. My judgment is, 
there is a lack now of those that are well qualified to occupy the highly 


1 Reunion of the Sons & Daughters of the Old Town of Pompey held at Pompey Hill, 
June 29, 1871... (Syracuse, 1875), 111-13. Jared Ostrander was unable to attend the 
reunion and wrote this letter to a committee at Pompey. It was published in the book 
above mentioned, a copy of which is in Mrs. Burmester’s possession. 

* Ebenezer and Emeline Boutelle left New York for Wisconsin with two infants. By the 
summer of 1848 three more had been born—twin boys in January, 1848. Twin girls 
and three other children came later to complete the family. 
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important stations of either, and by what I know and have heard about 
your qualifications you would get schools if you could succeed in getting 
the first one, if you wished to follow teaching. If not you could turn 
your attention to something else. One thing is certain—if you intend 
to get a farm in Wisconsin—the sooner you can the better. The Terri- 
tory is rapidly being settled, more so than at any former period. All 
the best land is first selected and bought or claimed. There is no land 
very near here but enough North yet. 

Our prospects are rather more favorable for living this year. I have 
raised wheat enough to bread my family and some to spare on my own 
farm, have 4 Acres of corn and 5 Acres of oats on shares—half mine. 
I shall fat three porkers; have one cow and expect another this fall— 
fowls plenty—both wild and tame. 

This country on the whole is a pleasant one—the climate is healthy, 
the seasons delightful, the water good, and soil most excellent. All 
seems to have been expressly fitted by the Divine Being for easy settle- 
ment. All we have to do is fence, then put in the breaker, and in 6 or 
8 weeks, sow on the seed. The marshes produce first rate stock hay 
and pasture; thus it is that people emigrating to this country with 
small capital can soon have a farm under cultivation. But they ought 
to be hardy, enterprising, self-denying, economical and industrious 
people—willing to sacrifice much comfort for a season until we have 
the things that money cannot buy, such as fruit and a good state of 
society and numerous other things. 

We moved on our place the first of June last and feel quite con- 
tented to have a home of our own if it is humble—after having been 
so long other people’s tenants “ tooting round from pillar to post” as 
the old saying is. 

Brother {Jared} Ostrander thinks of coming East with his family the 
coming Autumn. He is anxious to visit the land of his boyhood and 
his former associates—once more to mingle with those that were his 
early friends and schoolmates. . . . 

Well, Friend Silas, the best advice I can give you is to come and 
make us a visit and spend one year with us. By that time you can tell 
how you like Wisconsin. The fare is quite low on the public convey- 
ances. Come and see for yourself. Please write and give us all the 
news. Emeline will fill the sheet and I fold one—{but} not until I 
request you to remember me affectionately to Mr. Lord and family if 
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you ever see them and to Clarissa and Julia and all your Father's 
family and believe me 


Yours truly 
EBENEZER BOUTELLE 


Dear Nephew, 

My husband has left a space for me to fill and I hasten to acknowledge 
our thanks for your last favor which gave us much pleasure, tho’ we 
were some disappointed—had hoped to see you here this summer and 
would like very much to, yet this fall. I have been writing a few 
lines to Clarissa which I will enclose in this. I have given her another 
invitation to accompany you—also to write to me—but perhaps she 
will slight them both. I am sorry that her health is poor yet....Had 
a letter from Julia a week or two since—well as usual. Please write 
soon & tell us what you think about coming here. Ask Clarissa to 
write—also Julia—and your mother—give my best love to her and all 


the family. It is late and I must go to bed—so good night. Excuse 
all mistakes. 


AUNT EMELINE 
We are all enjoying good health. 


Ebenezer Boutelle writes to Silas, his nephew, from Aztalan, 
August 20, 1848. He inquires whether Silas would agree to work 
for him “the coming year,” and invites him and his sister 
Clarissa to come to Wisconsin for a year or longer. The post- 
script below is written to Silas by his Aunt Emeline, who ap- 
parently is suffering with loneliness. She expresses the fervent 
hope that she may again see her sister, Silas’ mother, but she 
never did. 


Dear Nephew, 
Eben has left a few lines for me to fill and I will commence by 


my love to your DEAR MOTHER and tell her I would give a good 
deal to see her and feel a good deal older than I did when I saw her last. 
I hope we shall meet again in this world.... Now our Mother has 
gone before us and other dear friends—our family is broken up 
and scattered. O how sad it makes me feel to think of it. 
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... Now you all must write soon and tell us what you intend 
to do about coming. 


Yours in love, 
EMELINE A. O. BOUTELLE 


On May 1, 1849, Silas Seymour and his sister, Elizabeth, started 
for Wisconsin. They took the stage to Buffalo and came by way 
of the Great Lakes to Milwaukee. Here, on May 9, Silas bought 
a 208-page guidebook, which was the second edition of Increase 
A. Lapham’s Wisconsin—Its Geography & Topography, History, 
Geology and Mineralogy. 

Silas left his sister, Elizabeth, with the Aztalan folks and con- 
tinued on foot to Fort Winnebago. He struck off from there to- 
ward the southwest into the town of Dellona. Here he found 
a vety few settlers. He selected for himself a piece of land he 
thought suitable for a home and walked to the nearest govern- 
ment land office to buy it. His family in New York State anxiously 
awaited news from him and Elizabeth. 

The following letter was written by Silas’ sister Clarissa, back 
home in “York State.” It was addressed to Elizabeth at Aztalan, 
Jefferson County, but was meant for her and Silas. All available 


space on the letter was crowded with postscripts, added by Emeline 
and Julia. 


Covington, Aug 2nd, 1849 


Dear Brother and Sister, 

Yours came to La Grange in just about 5 days from Jefferson County 
and be assured that it was read with much pleasure. Pa and: Jared 
were then in York harvesting and I thought I would defer answering it 
until they returned. They earned 17 dollars and then came home and 
cut our wheat and Pa has gone peddling and Jared is at Mr. Harris’ 
at work. He gets 12 shillings per day during wheat harvest and he 
has more than 25 acres to cut yet. Wheat ripened here very fast 
and it is now shelling badly. Jared has earned about $25 since you 
left. He threshed his corn [?]} and sold it. It came to $21. He bought 
him a yoke of steers—very handsome ones—but not very large—for 
$16. Their color is dark red. We are raising another cow. It looks 
just like the old cow. Pa planted 3 Acres of corn and Jerry but 4 Acre, 
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and 11 bushels of potatoes. The drouth has injured them both very 
much tho’ their crops look as well as ones about here. Both will yield 
about 14 a crop they hope. 

The East winds we had in the spring, or something else has cut off 
the apples. I don’t believe Aunt Miller will have more than 35 bushels 
in her whole orchard and it is just so all about, in Pompey as we 
as here. “4 

We are all well as usual except myself I have had the toothache 
for 2 months about 1% of the time and have had 2 extracted and 
another lifted. The last mentioned has ached full gallop for three days 
most of the time, but is better now. I am taking Opium for it and 
that seems to relieve me. I am also taking Dr. Watter’s medicine and 
I think it helps me. I have the shakes now occasionally but not so hard 
as I had it in the spring. I have not worked much for 3 weeks and 
rest does me as much good as anything. 

Julia’s health is much better than it was when she left for Pompey. 
She found the friends well but Grandpa and Caroline. Aunt Miller 
was in Sag Harbor the last time we heard and was quite smart. 
Alverine Leek and wife have gone to L.I. and intend coming back the 
middle of the month. Perhaps Aunt Miller will come home with them. 
Rollin Miller and Amanda Hurlbut have slipped on the noose matri- 
monial. ... Joel Clark has up the greatest barns and sheds in town— 
two barns and three sheds. Miss Clute is having a vacation and sent 
word she did not care about coming back. She has taught 3 months 
and Cook’s folks have not boarded much I can tell you. Captain [Cook} 
wants to sell badly. Uncle Joe says I don’t envy him any. 

We are much pleased that you have bought in a healthy place. Ma 
thinks that you will both have the Aypo if you live away out there all 
winter. ... 

I want to ask you a few questions: Is there any road passing your 
place? Are you going to build in the woods or on the prairie? Have 
you bought a team? And how far are you from Fort Winnebago? And 
are you on the West side of the Wisconsin river? 

Your blankets and knives & forks will come in play now. Don’t you 


wish you had some earthen{ ware}? Pa has got a hundred dollars worth 
on hand. 


Yours, 
CLARISSA. 
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... Aunt Sally Holbrook thinks you will take lots of comfort where 
everything is so new and so do I. If you can get a cow and some corn 
so you will have johnny-cake and milk to eat. I suppose you have 
berries to eat there. Do they have any Sundays or meetings out to 
Baraboo? Mrs. Watson thinks you must have either made your legs 
longer or shorter by traveling so much and that your nose must be 
shorter than common by getting your living amongst the groundnuts!!! 
(You have spent so little) Uncle Joe says he could have done as well 
as you have if he had not had more than 5 wives and 20 children!! 
The dry weather makes him groan on account of his onions. ... 


{Emeline’s and Julia’s postscripts follow] 

... Ma is making some currant preserves today. I wish you had some 
when you go to keeping house. We would send you some if we could 
but it is of no use mourning about it. Jared got a barrel of salt when 
he went to York harvesting. He bought two pigs of Aunt Miller— 
gave 1 dollar apiece. We have a little puppy 2 months old. His name 
is Diamond—the most playful thing you ever saw. Lib [Elizabeth], 
you said you did not like the looks of Buffalo at all but if you had 
known Amanda Tyrell lived there you would not have had much 
time to look at the city I guess—but Jule has come & I can’t write 
any more. So goodbye from 


Your affectionate sister, 
EMELINE 
Dear Brother & Sister, 

Emeline has left a little space for me to fill....I have been to 
Pompey and had a first-rate visit with all the good folks. They had 
a terrible hailstorm the 15th of June which did considerable damage— 
stones were as large as hen’s eggs... .I want you should both write to 
me and I will write a long letter by and by. 


JULIA 


Silas, in direct response to the August 2 letter, writes to his 
sisters “and all the rest.” He already has bought his land and 
“broken” a few acres; he has gone down to Aztalan to see his 
relatives and get his baggage. He carefully answers all the ques- 
tions contained in the family letters. 





THE SILAS J. SEYMOURS 





SEYMOUR HOME, 1857 
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Aztalan, Aug ’49 
Dear Sisters Clarissa, Emeline & Julia and all the rest, 

We received your joint letter in due course of mail and I assure you 
we were all very glad to hear from you once more and that you 
were all so well. 

I do not expect to go to Baraboo under 8 or 10 days and so I 
thought I would answer your letter before I go as I expect to have my 
hands full for 2 or 3 weeks after I get there in getting some wheat 
in and getting up a cabin. So that I might not have much time to 
write to anyone. 

I am glad Jared is doing so well. If he wants I should secure 40 
acres of land joining mine for him I can do it by building my cabin 
on it and living on it. In this way I can hold it by Pre-emption one 
year. By that time he will have money enough to buy it. The land I 
speak of has some 4 or 5 Acres of prairie on it and the rest of it is 
timber—No water. It was not entered when I left Baraboo. If it is now, 
it’s gone that’s all. There has been nearly all of 2 or 3 townships bought 
there within one year. As for the Society in Baraboo—there is none 
yet. When I left there was not a house between my place and Reeds- 
burg (a distance of 414 miles. East and North there were folks one 
mile off. They have Christian meetings at Reedsburg once in two 
weeks; Methodist meetings in Butterfield’s Settlement (5 miles off) 
once in four weeks. No school in the town (18 miles long and 9 wide) 
but there will be soon—several—as the inhabitants (except a few 
Irish) are “ York State folks ” and they won't live long without schools 
and meetings. 

I have not bought a team yet and can not unless I have a “ windfall ” 
from somewhere. If I had about 25 or $30 more than I now have I 
could buy me a yoke of cattle. I can get 4 yr old steers for about 
40 or $50. After buying my land and paying $18 for breaking 8 Acres 
I had $16 left. I have earned about $18 more and expect to work 
about 4 or 5 days for Uncle Eben at 75c per day. It will cost some 
5 or $6 to get my things to Baraboo and I must have a stove. which 
with a pipe and other fixins will cost about $15 in Madison. By the 
by, stoves are cheaper in Wisconsin than in York State. You poor, 
ignorant folks down there will let peddlers cheat you, while the in- 
telligent people of Wisconsin are too sharp for them, and buy stoves 
only of the merchants who sell them about 25 percent cheaper here 
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than your peddlers do there after you have beat them down to the 
lowest notch! 

I do not expect Lib will go out there with me because I think she 
will be better off somewhere else. She is going to Koshkonong this 
week to stay a few weeks I worked for Uncle Bliss 14 days @ $1 
per day (Ha’nt got it yet, tho). Amelia was teaching school. She 
looks as much like Naomi as two girls can look alike and Augusta 
looks exactly like you Emeline except that she has not got a peak 
on her nose like your jewel! Seymour Bliss looks like himself and 
grins like Elijah? 

Uncle Jared and Levi* have both been sick there with the same 
fever but were getting a little better. Aunt Emeline was taken sick 
about three weeks ago with the Remittent Fever. She is now a little 
better and we hope she will get along but she is very weak yet. She 
says I must answer your (Clarissa’s) letter for her, but has not told 
me what to write. Uncle Eben says he thinks you are quite ironical 
and I think so too. He has not bought a place yet. He is sorry he 
sold. Now I'll try to answer your questions: 
lst There was no “laid out” road running by my place when I left, 
but there was a ¢rack and means were in operation to have one “ laid 
out” in a few days after I left. So I expect there és a lawful road now. 
2nd I expect (if they laid the road where I wanted it) to build in a 
little grove of oaks and poplars on the prairie. 
3rd I am 20 miles N.W. of Fort Winnebago (Portage Canal is here) 
in a strait course, but 30 by the present road. I am on the West 
side of the Wisconsin River and 8 miles from it. 
4th I do wish I had some earthen ware. I'd like a few white plates 
and a bowl or two and I'll have them too. Lib has made me. another 
quilt, bedtick, etc. 

Tell Ma I never lived yet where I did not have the hypo sometimes 
& I don’t expect I ever shall—but I shan’t be homesick though I'd like 
to see you all first rate I have not raised anything to live on yet, 
so I think you had better not come to Baraboo this fall. Tell Anthony 
and John there is a good deal of land in the Baraboo country that is 
not bought yet, but what there is left, is most of it, poor land. There 

* Amelia, Augusta, and Seymour are the children of James and Betsy Bliss of Fort 


Atkinson, three cousins of Silas. The other girls mentioned are sisters of Silas, and Elijah 
is his youngest brother. 


*Levi Ostrander, a son of Jared and Rowena Ostrander of Aztalan, another cousin 
of Silas. 
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is, however, plenty of Government land farther West—between here 
and the Mississippi and I mean to see some of it too before next 
winter, if nothing happens to hinder it. I will write Anthony and John 
a letter after I get back to Baraboo and tell them what I have learned 
of the country. I do not wish to advise anyone to come west, but if 
I had known two yrs. ago what I do now about it, I might have been 
8 or 10 hundred dollars richer just as well as to let it alone. If I 
were at the East now and had just enough to get here with I would 
come here, for all of staying there to earn money to buy land with. 
If a young man has a little gumption and some foresight he can get 
160 Acres of land paid for here in one or two years and get a living 
too. But I don’t want others to do as I would, for they might not 
think as I do about the country. 

Do not think I looked for El Dorado. I did not suppose there was 
such a place til you mentioned it. 

I would like to know what Thos. De Witt has to say about Wis- 
consin. When does he think of coming out here again? Give him 
my best respects and tell him I had to go off the main stage road to 
find much government land. I would like to know whether Pa sold 
his corn or not. If he has and can spare me a little money it will 
be very useful to me now. I want to buy a team of some kind as soon 
as I can. If I had 15 or $20 more I could get some 3-yr-old steers 
that would answer my purpose very well. How does Jared’s summer 
fallow look? 

The “feller” Harriet Gorum mentioned thought she (H.{arriet]) 
had something very good in her looks but said nothing about Lib and 
I'm glad of it. He’s married now. Tell Mr. Morgan I will write to 
him before long and Lorenzo Wylie too. Give them and Augusta 
too, my respects and to all other inquiring friends.® 

I wish you would send me a few currant seeds in your next letter. 

Crops are good in Wisconsin. No rot in the potatoes this year. 

Please write as soon as you get this and direct to Reedsburg. There 
has been a Post Office established there [July 14, 1849} since I left. 
If this letter is not full enough I'll interline the next. Lib is going 
to write some on another sheet. 


SILE 


5 Harriet Gorum was not a relative. Charles Morgan and Naomi (Silas’ sister) were 
married in 1850, and later moved to Madison, Wisconsin. Wylie and Silas taught together 
in New York State and were old friends. Augusta is Lorenzo’s sister. 
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Tell Mrs. Watson that my legs and nose answer my purpose well 
enough yet. There is plenty of wheat and corn in this country and 
instead of “ groundnuts” we have potatoes and dig them with a hoe. 
There are other nuts here which doubtless she would like to get such 
as hazelnuts &c &c. but no “ groundnuts” that I know of. There are 
some wild onions. 

... If you see Caroline Tyrrell give her my respects and Miss Hol- 
lister and Miss Conine® too. 

Love to all from 


SILAS J. SEYMOUR 


Naomi Seymour, a seamstress in the village of Perry, New York, 
writes the following letter to her sister Elizabeth at Aztalan. 
“Western relatives” do not have the privilege of seeing wonders 
such as she has seen, which she now shares with Elizabeth. 


Perry, Aug 19th, 1849 
Dear Sister Elizabeth 

...1 was very glad to hear that you were all well for the Cholera 
has been so prevalent at the West. I was afraid it might come there. 
It has not been any nearer here than Rochester and there has been 
but a few cases there. Silas wrote that he had bought a place and 
seemed very much pleased with its situation and with the country. 
I am glad of it. I hope there is a place there somewhere for all the 
rest of us for it seems to me that Covington is not the right spot 
exactly for us—but perhaps I am mistaken; it may be owing to my 
discontented disposition that makes me think so. 

You wrote you had a plenty sewing to do in your line of business 
and do you think there be much for me? Do not think because I 
ask you this question that I am coming immediately for I am not. I 
only thought I would speak in season. 

I like living in Perry very well now and I intend to stay here this 
winter....I wish that I could see you and Sile a little while this 
evening. It is very warm indeed. We have had a very warm dry 
season. So dry that it is thought that there will be but very little 
potatoes and but little corn. It is now growing quite late and I must 
leave this to finish some other time, for tomorrow is Monday and 


® Miss Conine was married to Silas in 1851. 
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with it comes work in plenty. 22nd I have again resumed my pen to 
finish this letter....I must now tell you that on Saturday last I saw 
a man go up in a Balloon and it was worth seeing indeed. It took 
him from 10 in the morning until 5 in the afternoon to fill it. I saw 
the whole operation which was quite interesting. He ascended about 
Yy mile in the air and sailed off about 214 miles. He did not go as 
high as he would had not his Balloon broke and let the Gass escape. 
He was up about 8 minutes. There were nearly 5000 people here 
to see him....I must also tell you that but a few weeks ago I 
saw Little Tom Thumb and his mineature equippage which 
{Queen} Victoria gave him. He had a Coachman, and Footman, to 
do his bidding. The little General was indeed a small specimen of 
humanity. He was smaller than any infant I ever saw walk. He is 
now 17 yrs old, 28” high and weighs but 15 pounds. He has a 
perfect form—had a fine head and seemed much more intelligent than 
one would suppose possible. He would sing and dance admirably. 
These, dear Elizabeth, are privileges which you Out-West-Folks do 
not have and so you should be thankful that you, through some means 
or other you could so much as hear about them. 

Lib, what do you have? or what do you see? or what do you do? 
out there among the Prairies and Woods, Mountains and Rwers, wild 
Indians, deer, catinmounts [catamounts}, and so forth and so on.... 

I suppose Silas is hard at work on his place. Tell him I hope he 
will have good luck but he must not work so hard as to make himself 
sick. Tell him I was very much obliged to him for that book he sent 
me. It was a very nice present indeed. 

I wish he would write to me too. Write to me as soon as you 
receive this. 


Ever Yours 
NAOMI SEYMOUR 


{TO BE CONCLUDED} 
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Americans from Holland. By ARNOLD MULDER. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1947. Pp. 320, $5.00). 

This is the first volume in Louis Adamic’s widely heralded “People 
of America” series, which it is hoped eventually will give us the story 
of all the immigrant and national groups that compose our present 
mosaic of American civilization. The author is a novelist, not a 
trained historian. He has written a number of good stories about 
the life and customs of the people from whom he himself has sprung. 

Mr. Adamic has announced that his series must present a “ scholarly 
story,” but that “research should not stick out.” It is regrettable that 
a book which is good was not made even better by a little more 
extensive research and by the greater use of the apparatus of scien- 
tific historical scholarship. From the professional historian’s viewpoint, 
a number of criticisms must be made. The bibliography is inadequate 
and reveals some surprising omissions. Some of the most interesting 
statements are made without reference to their sources. The book 
contains more moralizing and philosophizing than is necessary. Refer- 
ences to Germantown and the Labadists of Maryland might at least 
suggest that there is considerable controversy among scholars as to who 
of these people were Dutch, German, or Bohemian, and to say that 
religious toleration “became a part of us because it had been part 
of the Hollanders” (p. 77) is claiming too much. 

Mr. Mulder deals with the whole span of American history from the 
first trading posts of the Dutch West India Company and the patroon 
system of colonial New Netherlands, to the Anti-Rent War of the 
nineteenth century against the remaining vestiges of feudalism, and 
the “ Romantic movement” of the present generation—when a Dutch 
spinning wheel takes on the glow—and the price—of an antique, and 
those of Dutch stock wax sentimental over their ancestors, and make a 
good thing out of annual tulip festivals. 

From the Dutch settlements of colonial times, we have the Reformed 
Church in America, a lot of place and family names, and other evi- 
dences of the continued influence of an immigrant people upon 
American life. But the best parts of this book are chapters 10 to 26, 
which deal with the Dutch immigrations of the nineteenth century, 
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under Van Raalte into Michigan, under Scholte into Iowa, and to 
Little Chute and Hollandtown in Wisconsin, under the leadership 
of Father Vanden Broek, a Catholic missionary to the Indians. In 
these chapters the author has described the combination of ecclesiastical 
and economic motives which made these Dutch settlements such a 
unique success. Here is the story of celery and tulip fields; of the- 
ological bickering and secessions which had important and abiding 
social consequences; of the “swarming of the hive” from Pella to 
northwestern Iowa in 1869; of the rise of academies and colleges and 
a secular and religious press in the Dutch language; of the irrepressible 
conflict between generations and the controversy over bilingualism; 
of Old World customs and culinary habits; and of the political activities 
of Hollanders who always were more interested in ecclesiastical politics 
than in local or national elections. Van Buren, of course, came from 
the old New York stock. Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, who still 
finds the Dutch spelling of his middle name something of a political 
asset in parts of his state, is the outstanding present-day representative 
in public life of the later migrations into the Middle West. 

Chapters 26 and 27, dealing with the “Lost Generation” and the 
“Dutch Hyphen,” are written with rare wisdom and understanding, 
and would apply equally to all immigrant groups. They should be 
required reading for misguided uplifters who still believe that Amer- 
icanization is something that can be forced artificially by hot-house 
methods. Finally, it should be pointed out that the author has struggled 
sincerely and successfully against the filiopietistic conception of the 
role of immigrant groups which mars so much of the writing in this 
field of American historiography. He has exercised restraint and bal- 
ance, and he frequently reminds his readers that much of his story 
would apply with equal validity to other immigrant groups who came 
to the American frontier to try their fortunes and to live their 
convictions. 

Western Reserve Unwersity ; CARL WITTKE 


Agricultural Literature and the Early Illinois Farmer. By RICHARD 
BARDOLPH. (University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1948. Pp. 200. 
Paperbound, $2.00. Clothbound, $3.00). 

This monograph is a redaction of the author’s doctoral dissertation. 

Except the introductory chapter, it is based on exhaustive research in 
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the pertinent primary sources. Phases of the general subject have been 
previously considered in articles and books, but the geographical and 
chronological limits of this particular monograph provided the author 
with the leverage that has long been needed in studies of this sort if 
the delineation of the details and the conclusions are to be accurate. 

The subject of this study is the nature and influence of the printed 
page as a medium of agricultural instruction in Illinois to 1870. As an 
introduction the rise of books on agriculture in the United States, 
together with the English and Continental antecedents, is summarized. 
The main part of the study, however, consists of historical analyses of 
the agricultural instruction provided by the newspapers, the adver- 
tising circulars, the published proceedings and transactions of agri- 
cultural societies, and the farm periodicals of the State. The national 
context is adequately presented. 

The consideration of the strictly Illinois vehicles of agricultural 
instruction is outstanding. For the first time we have satisfactory 
historical evaluations of the agricultural content of newspapers, adver- 
tising matter, and the publications of societies concerned with farmers’ 
needs. Due to the nature of the evidence, the author is compelled to 
limit his conclusions on the precise influences of these types of agri- 
cultural literature to specific ideas and practices, but these conclusions 
are nevertheless a distinctive contribution. A valuable service also is 
the ascertainment of the agricultural periodicals actually published 
in Illinois (the late Stephen C. Stuntz listed forty, but Bardolph has 
eliminated over half this number for various reasons) and the sum- 
marization of their histories, objectives, and influences. 

The best parts of this study are those that are based on primary 
sources. In those where the author has utilized other “ authorities,” 
he has apparently been less critical. At least I doubt if American 
Husbandry, published in London in 1775 on the eve of the American 
Revolution, “exerted some influence on American readers” (p. 20). 
Likewise, I regret that the author has repeated Rodney H. True’s idea 
that Jared Eliot's Essays upon Field Husbandry in New England in 
their original form was the first farm periodical to be published in 
America (p.90). The fact that the six essays appeared as separate 
pamphlets from 1748 to 1759 before being combined into a book does 
not make them a periodical. It may also be noted that Dr. True should 
not be credited with editing the 1934 edition of Eliot's Essays, pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press. An article missing from the 
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bibliography which the author might have found useful is Paul H. 
Johnstone's “Old Ideals Versus New Ideas in Farm Life” in the 
United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook for 1940. 

We need comparable studies for other States. Only by this means 
can we hope to have a comprehensive factual and interpretative record 
of the subject, for no one person can hope to cover it for the entire 
United States. Yet the development of the forms of instruction in 
Illinois was typical, and for this reason this study has more than local 
significance. It also demonstrates once more the incalculable value of 
farm periodicals as a historical source. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture EVERETT E. EDWARDS 


George Horace Lorimer and the Saturday Evening Post. By JOHN 
TEBBEL. (Doubleday, New York, 1948. Pp. 310. $4.00). 

Readers of this “ biography of a great editor” may not be convinced 
that Lorimer towered as high in the mass periodical firmament as the 
author would lead us to believe. After all, Edward Bok, Ray Long, 
Sam McClure, and others had also accomplished miracles in the field 
of popular magazines during the Lorimer era. But if for no other 
reason, this biography is interesting as a case history of a period. For 
George Horace Lorimer was the high priest of that great cult whose 
religion was “ Success.” 

Reading about him, without having been subjected to his dynamic 
personality, one might come to the conclusion that the famous editor of 
the Post was something of a stuffed shirt. Such an opinion might be 
strengthened by a rereading of Lorimer’s enormously popular “ Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” published serially in the Post 
and later collected into a book. Wittily written, with a kind of David 
Harum counterpoint, they had the same hollow ring as Polonius’ ad- 
vice to his son. They probably give as accurate a picture of “ GHL” 
as this biography. 

But if Lorimer reflected the mediocrity of his readers, at least that 
was what they liked. The Post circulation figures proved that. A run- 
down magazine bought for $1,000 by Cyrus Curtis in 1898, it became 
one of the most profitable publications in America’ under Lorimer. 
It was the perfect example of the Success Story that Lorimer so dearly 
loved. The magazine was a success because its editor had the genius 
of always knowing what the ordinary American wanted. 

“TI should say,” he told a friend, “that the prime qualification of 
being an editor is being an ordinary man.” 
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But though Lorimer may have believed himself to be an ordinary 
man, he certainly was no ordinary editor. He had a formula for testing 
manuscripts. “Is it Posty?” he would demand of his editors. They 
knew what he meant. For if the story were “Posty,” a large section 
of America’s 70,000,000 adult population would buy the magazine 
to see their ideal of rugged Americanism aptly romanticised. 

“It is the only magazine,” one critic wrote, “ where one may find 
a surprising amount of excellent writing which is not worth read- 
ing. ... 

That was not exactly fair. After all, the Post was one of the first 
to print the works of Stephen Crane, Edwin Markham, Joseph Conrad, 
James Branch Cabell, and Rebecca West. Frank Norris’ “The Pit” 
was serialized in the Post long before the author was canonized by 
his literary brethren. And yet it is true that the Post will be best 
remembered for such authors as Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth Tar- 
kington, Clarence Budington Kelland, Katherine Brush, Stewart Edward 
White, and Earl Derr Biggers—able wordsmiths who were very 
“ Posty” indeed. 

Not all the Post was fiction. Tebbel says the heart of the magazine 
was the editorial page. True, that was the page most lovingly pre- 
pared by “ The Boss,” but others familiar with the old Post deny this. 
To Benjamin Stolberg Post editorials were “either tritely idyllic or 
calmly orthodox and almost invariably dull.” The other non-fiction 
was more readable, for Lorimer hired the best talent he could find. 
Sam Blythe, Garet Garret, Isaac Marcosson, Will Irwin, Alva Johnston, 
and many others became famous through the Post. 

John Tebbel has written this book as a good journalist (he is a 
former newspaperman) would report on the background of a public 
figure. His admiration for Lorimer is apparent, but he makes his 
hero real by citing defects in his subject. Lorimer never quite emerges 
as a human being, but he emerges as much a human being as any 
writer could make him. It is the author’s third book about publishing 
moguls. The other two described the McCormick-Patterson newspaper 
clan and the journalistic windmill tilting of Marshall Field. 

University of Wisconsin HENRY LADD SMITH 


The Life Work of the American Architect Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Edited by H. T. WIJDEVELD. (Kroch and Son, Chicago [1948]. 

Pp. 154. $17.50). 
In the history of the recognition of the importance of Frank Lloyd 
Wright there are several key publications. The book under review is 
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such an epochal testimonial of worth. In its present form this hand- 
some volume is a reprint of a Dutch publication on our architect, 
published in 1925. There has been no addition to the original material. 
Its present title is, therefore, misleading; the book would be better 
titled, The Life Work of Frank Lloyd Wright up to 1925. 

In its present form and in its 1925 appearance, this book holds the 
material of seven special numbers of the art magazine Wendingen, 
edited by H. Th. Wijdeveld, Amsterdam. It is the second grand- 
scale tribute to be paid to the American genius by the architects and 
editors of Europe. In 1910 there were published in Berlin two folio 
volumes of the actual and pending building achievements of Wright 
up to that time. The Berlin publication of 1910 and the Amsterdam 
volume of 1925 are, historically, the earliest serious and comprehensive 
presentations of an American architect to be made in Europe. In 
1910 and 1925 Frank Lloyd Wright was sought out by the European 
men of art for the originality of his style and for his lucid conception 
of what constitutes an integral modern private or public building. 

This reprint includes some of the most important writings by 
Wright himself, and this reviewer believes it has (with the addition 
of two other essays on him that do not appear here) the most satisfy- 
ing appraisals of this American genius that have yet come from any 
source: European and American. There are articles here which 
establish convincingly in shrewd, succinct analyses the one thing that 
no one can take away from Wright: his claim to the most eminent 
place among those pioneers of twentieth-century architecture who lay 
the foundations upon which all subsequent work will rest. This book 
is a historical document of the first importance. Its many handsome 
illustrations and plans make it perfectly clear to even the most rabid 
of Wright’s enemies that in architecture he is an apostle of common 
sense, a traditionalist who has a sense of greatness and a consciousness 
of mission not unlike the patriarchs of the European past. In these 
words and these pictures Wright appears most satisfyingly as an old 
master. 

Old master though he is in these pages, the architects who pay him 
homage do so in the realization that it is his innovations that count. 
The leader of the Amsterdam school of architecture was Henry Peter 
Berlage. Berlage had earlier paid a visit to Wright in America and 
then, after his return to Holland, spent his time lecturing over Europe 
with a plea for a widescale acceptance of the American builder's 
philosophy and forms. The leader of the Rotterdam school of architec- 
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ture was J. J. P. Oud. He writes in this volume of the influence of 
Wright on the architecture of Europe. Oud had worked (as did all 
of the Rotterdam group) with an acceptance of the minimal geo- 
metrical simplicities of the pure cube, pure plane, and utter square 
style. He had worked with a convention of form most distasteful to 
Wright. He belonged to a markedly opposite school of thought. Yet, 
when he came to give the American his due in 1925, he was forced 
to admit that Wright was the builder whose forms forced young men 
away from historical copying and into contemporaneity of expression. 
Oud shows us how even the impersonal elegant or “barebones” struc- 
tural cubism of radical building expression stems at least in part from 
that basic geometry which is to be found underneath the richer forms 
with which Wright finishes a structure. Wright’s luxurious expression 
of adequate form was taken up, almost without change, by the Amster- 
dam school. The Rotterdam men and those who in England, France, 
and Germany shared their sanctification of the cube took only the 
fundamental core from Wright. 

In Germany the most enthusiastic and most sincere follower of the 
Wright ideas was Eric Mendelsohn. His essay in this book is a review 
of the American’s place in the battle between a classical expression 
handled pathetically by lazy stealers of good taste and an experimental 
expression which makes its way slowly toward a style of architecture 
suited to the modern age. For France, the spokesman in this book is 
Robert Mallet-Stevens. Like architect Oud, Mallet-Stevens favors the 
cubist simplicities of expression, simplicities which were forced on 
European builders, incidentally, by the economically limited resources 
of the days during and immediately after the firsts World War. But 
to the Frenchman as to the others, Wright comes first of all as a call 
to order, as an assurance that something can be done. In this book the 
idea is clear that in Frank Lloyd Wright we have an architect who has 
gumption enough to believe in his truth as against the generally- 
accepted falsehood, a builder who lays out for himself so compre- 
hensive a program of accomplishment in a variety of ways flowing 
out of a heartfelt principle as to be for our century what he appears 
to be in this volume: a prophet who sings to battle, a battle that is 
ever to be won. This beautiful publication shows how much we and 
the world owe to this craftsman-poet. Its beauty is a contrast to the 
shabby treatment he gets from us. 


University of Wisconsin JOHN F. KIENITZ 
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The Wisconsin Story, the Building of a Vanguard State. By H. Rus- 
SELL AUSTIN. (The Milwaukee Journal Company, Milwaukee, 
1948. Pp. viii, 382. $2.00). 

Russell Austin in his opening chapter has given us a fascinating 
picture of primeval Wisconsin. Through a twelve billion year period 
the “ northern highland ” of the state rose from the waters of the earth 
in a series of earth movements scientists call the “Laurentian revo- 
lution,” North America being itself still submerged. Volcanic action 
and erosien crumbled rock into sand and soil until the original high- 
land became a flattened plain. Glacial ice 7,000 years ago made great 
changes in the earth’s surface. It dug the Great Lakes and strewed 
the State with 7,000 smaller lakes. Life finally appeared. First the 
crustaceans and at last came the age of the mastodon and saber-tooth 
tiger. 

We pass by the French and British periods of Wisconsin exploration 
and trading. When the white settlers came they found the Indians 
in possession of the territory of Wisconsin, and over 1,200 Indian 
burial mounds covering the land. The Indians had ceased to employ 
such burials and did not know who the actual builders of the mounds 
were. Plowing the land for crops obliterated many mounds, while 
settlement by the whites moved the Indians westward until they 
reached the Mississippi. Then came the Black Hawk War that the 
author of the book calls a “brutal butchery,” the shame of which 
was not that the red men were driven out—that was inevitable—but 
that in the Indians’ several attempts to surrender, the white flag bearers 
were shot down and all but 500 of the original 1,000 killed. 

In the raw, territorial days two leaders appeared: Henry Dodge, 
rough and unlettered, hero of the “lead diggins,” and first territorial 
governor, and Judge James Duane Doty, suave, but not as upright 
as Dodge. Governor Dodge secured a small building near Belmont 
for the use of the Legislature. Sixteen localities were competing as 
sites for a state capitol building. One of these was Madison, then un- 
inhabited; Doty was deeply interested in it, and the location won by 
one vote. He previously had bought 1,300 acres of it and now offered 
a portion to a crony, saying “We can make something handsome 
out of this.” Doty was later in charge of constructing the new capitol 
building for which Congress appropriated $40,000, but he would 
never render an accounting. His plan for the future city still was 
praised. 
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Dodge was territorial governor eight years, and Doty three. Wis- 
consin became a state in 1848. A few years later the Republican 
Party was born, gaining from the anti-slavery agitations. The party 
name was settled on in a school house meeting in Ripon, Wisconsin. 
The party nominated Coles Bashford for governor, but William A. 
Barstow was elected on the returns. The election was challenged 
and disclosed sufficient miscounting to seat Bashford. Shortly after 
there happened what Austin calls “the most odoriferous lobbying 
scandal in the state’s history.” The New Milwaukee and La Crosse Rail- 
way seeking a franchise had bribed the new state government. The 
road was given land grants to 1,000 acres of land, and the following 
amounts of stock had been given the officials; $50,000 worth to the 
governor, a like amount to the supreme court justice, $350,000 worth 
among fifty assemblymen, and $175,000 among thirteen senators. The 
defense of the officials was that they had voted the railway grants 
with no thought of reward and that the gifts of stock came gratuitously 
to them. 

The first Wisconsin railway was built from Milwaukee to Waukesha, 
later to the Mississippi, reaching Prairie du Chien in 1857. It was 
the famous banker, Alexander Mitchell, who brought the several 
straggling lines together, and secured a road to Chicago to help form 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, the vast “ Milwaukee 
Road,” that today reaches to the Pacific. The North Western Road 
also grew by consolidations in Wisconsin. 

Elsewhere in his book the author refers to the case of “ Billy” 
Mitchell, the grandson of the Milwaukee banker. He did not take 
to banking or railroads, but rose to heights in the military service. 
He was the first to fly over enemy territory in the first world war, 
and his insistence on the importance of air power in the future brought 
him into collision with our “hide bound army bureaucrats.” He was 
court-martialed and reduced in rank from a brigadier general. “ For 
failing to heed this Wisconsin prophet of air power, America paid 
dearly,” in our last war, says Austin. 

The book deals feelingly with the destruction of our great pineries 
covering two-thirds of northern Wisconsin, the largest and finest 
stand of timber in the nation. A trail of ruin was left across the 
State—the spoil of the lumber barons. Who was to blame for the 
loss of the forests? Not the lumber jacks, says Austin, who worked 
thirteen hours daily for piteous wages. Not the lumber barons, it 
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seems, who were filling the nation’s cry for building material. The 
people and their government, he feels, were guilty, for failure to 
control the exploitation of a precious national heritage. We are told 
the cutting of timber before the Civil War was by small companies, 
but that after the war the industry, with improved machinery and 
larger crews, drifted into the hands of great corporations, amassing 
great wealth. One of the lumber barons was Cadwallader C. Wash- 
burn, a colonel in the Civil War, and a state governor. Made a 
millionaire, he finally became a Minneapolis miller, founding the 
great Washburn-Crosby flour mills and introducing the roller mill 
process—a Wisconsin invention, by the way. 

In the seventies Wisconsin was a leading wheat market of the 
nation. It was finally ruined by a little bug, related to the bed-bugs. 
A craze for hop raising later swept the State, only to be the victim 
of the hop louse. The State then turned to dairying with sweeping 
success. Julius Heil, when governor, placed the words “America’s 
Dairyland” beneath the State name on the auto plates, and it is still 
advertising the State. 

The book gives the highlights of the La Follette Progressive move- 
ment through the years. In the sixties three or four Republicans in 
Madison had such control over state politics that they were referred 
to as the Regency. Elisha W. Keyes, Madison postmaster, controlled 
950 postmasters and had the power to insure or defeat in state elec- 
tions, also to levy political assessments. Young Robert M. La Follette 
defied the boss and ran for district attorney and was elected not only 
once but three times. Later on he was elected governor, the first Wis- 
consin born chief executive of the State. He demanded primary 
elections, and an end to rebates to big shippers, and the like, declaring 
he was “ fighting the corrupt influences that were undermining every 
semblance of representative government in Wisconsin.” When his 
rebate bill and other measures had been enacted into law, it was found 
that some $6,000,000 in rebates to big shippers had been paid. He 
died in 1925 after nineteen years in Congress. 

Milwaukee FREDERIC HEATH 


Lincoln Runs for Congress. By DONALD W. RIDDLE. (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, 1948. Pp. ix, 217. $3.00). 

Although this book is listed as a publication of the Abraham 

Lincoln Association, Dr. Riddle at the outset assures his readers that 
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he undertook this study not with the thought of adding another 
chapter of Lincoln biography but rather as a report of an episode in 
Western history. In the opinion of this reviewer he has done both 
for no one can read this volume critically and impartially without 
coming to this conclusion. The Frederick Jackson Turner hypothesis 
of the significance of the frontier is strengthened and a phase of 
Lincoln’s political life is sharpened by this scholarly and carefully 
documented presentation. 

Of the eleven chapters the first briefly summarizes Lincoln’s state 
legislative career and sets the stage for what is to follow, by introducing 
Lincoln’s principal rivals in the forthcoming Congressional campaign: 
John J. Hardin and Edward Dickinson Baker. Chapter two enumerates 
certain facts about the settlement of Illinois and their relation to the 
political scene and primarily to the development of political parties 
in the prairie state. The weaknesses of the Illinois Whigs is brought 
into sharp focus. Chapter three shows that the Seventh District only 
of the state was dominated by the Whigs and that any person who 
aspired to Congress on the Whig ticket must secure nomination in 
this particular district. 

The remainder of the book is the story of Lincoln’s determination 
to run for Congress, his political astuteness in outwitting and out- 
maneuvering Hardin and thereby causing him to withdraw from the 
race, the local conventions, and, Lincoln’s nomination, the campaign 
and the election. Lincoln’s opponent in this particular election was 
Peter Cartwright, a picturesque emigrant from Kentucky and a 
Jackson follower. Many of the techniques employed in mid-twentieth 
century election campaigns were much in evidence in the Lincoln- 
Cartwright contest. 

Dr. Riddle has done a meticulous job. He leaves little doubt that 
later in his career Lincoln was to profit from his Illinois experience as 
a successful candidate for Congress. 

An appendix contains interesting documentary material in the 
form of exchanges between Hardin and Lincoln. 

Columbia Unwwersity HArry J. CARMAN 


The Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada: A Survey Showing Ameri- 
can Parallels. By PAUL F. SHARP. (University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1948. Pp. ix, 204. $3.00). 

Almost twenty years ago Bartlet Brebner directed attention to the 
importance of studying North American history as a unit and to 
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the need for comparative analyses of Canadian, Spanish, and Ameri- 
can experience in meeting the social and economic problems consequent 
upon the occupation of North America. This suggestion has been 
applied more thoroughly to the eighteenth century than to the 19th 
or 20th, and up to now there have been no adequate attempts to survey 
American and Canadian plains agriculture and politics. Badly needed 
are comparisons of Canadian and American policies on land sales, 
transportation, credit, immigration, and commodity marketing. 

The work here noticed traces the rise and decline of agrarian or- 
ganization as an economic and political force between 1900 and 1926. 
In that quarter century farmers of western Canada employed most, 
if not all, of the devices familiar in the United States—the lobby, 
the bloc, the balance of power, and the attempt to capture one of the 
major parties. Their programs embraced not only political organ- 
ization and direct economic action like cooperative marketing, but 
flowed over into a generalized social meliorism with a host of un- 
related “reforms” like Women’s Suffrage, Temperance, and isolation 
from international responsibility. 

The author has demonstrated the ineptness of leadership, the diffus- 
iveness of program, and the confusions of the rank and file. Much that 
is familiar in American history is here shown in parallel. It seems to 
this reviewer, however, that the author’s very strength becomes almost 
a weakness: that he may have overemphasized the parallel without 
sufficiently indicating the peculiar problems implicit in the Canadian 
system of responsible cabinet government and in the more marked 
vulnerability of the Canadian wheat economy to the swing of inter- 
national prices. He has produced, nevertheless, a work of solid and 
discriminating scholarship. 

Oberlin College THOMAS LE Duc 


Laughing with Congress. By The HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, U.S. 
Senator from Wisconsin. Illustrated by Leo Manso. (Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1947. Pp. xxiv, 228. $3.00). 

Political doings have always been fair game for our native humor- 
ists. From Seba Smith’s Jack Downing letters in the 1830's, and 
Lowell’s The Bigelow Papers, first published in the Forties, to Will 
Rogers’ newspaper columns of happy memory, American satire, deft 
or brutal, has matched the history of legislation with its own brash 
record. 
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These political humorists have been useful, and the effects of their 
writings on the whole salutary. The best of them, men like Rogers 
or Finley Peter Dunne (“Mr. Dooley”), not politicians themselves, 
but instead shrewd if not always dispassionate observers of what went 
on inside the arena, have served as liaisons between the public and the 
public servants. They have informed, criticised, and, of course, amused. 

Now Wisconsin’s Senator Wiley seeks through the medium of 
wit and humor to do exactly these same things; but from a different 
perspective, namely, from the dead-center of the arena, the Senate 
floor. He informs us through Laughing with Congress, that the mem- 
bers of that body are capable of laughing at themselves—which is to 
imply they have the power of self-criticism—and he invites us to join 
the laughter. He takes us behind the scenes of the political comedy, 
where he has found abundant evidence of humor, intentional humor, 
that is, hitherto neglected by the professional jesters. 

Indefatigable in tracking down anecdotes and verbal exchanges, 
Senator Wiley offers jokes by the legislators about filibustering, bill- 
passing, bureaucracy, party and state rivalries, personal feuds, official 
routine, campaigning, constituents, and, in fact, almost everything. 
He includes Lincoln stories as well as stories that originated on “ the 
Hill” during the last war. His collection ignores neither the lowly 
pun, the elaborate dialect story (invariably prefaced by that useful 
phrase, “I am reminded of...”), nor the flashes of wit improvised 
in the heat of Congressional debate. 

Like most omnibus bills, the Senator’s book could do with some 
amending, for though much of Laughing with Congress is funny, 
some of it is on the dreary side. It should obviously be read in 
small doses. One feels that some of the verbatim transcriptions from 
the pages of The Congressional Record have grown coldest with time, 
having lost the original sparkle they may actually have had under 
particular circumstances and with certain personalities involved. Fresh- 
est of all are those pungent little anecdotes, neat, irreverent and typical, 
which have for so long been honored in American humor. For 
example: 

One day, (John) Randolph and Senator Clay met on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Each saw the other coming up the sidewalk which was very 
narrow at the particular point, and each was pondering how far he 
would turn out for the other to pass. As Randolph came up, he looked 


the Kentuckian straight in the eye and, remaining on the sidewalk, hissed: 
“T never turn out for scoundrels! ” 
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“TI always do,” said Clay, as he stepped gingerly out into the mud 
and let Randolph have the walk. 

The collection may well succeed in offsetting any impression that 
Congress is populated by humorless men. Indeed, so ingratiating is 
the harvest, Senator Wiley’s occasional defensive remarks (“I have 
never found ‘laugh-time’ to represent more than a tiny fraction of 
1% of Congress’ proceedings”) seem unnecessary. The same could 
be said of the severely bowdlerized text. The substitution of beck’s 
for obvious 4ell’s not only calls attention to an almost quaint timidity, 
but detracts from the authentic, realistic flavor of the humor. 

University of Wisconsin JONATHAN W. CURVIN 


The Dixie Frontier. A Social History of the Southern Frontier from 
the First Transmontane Beginnings to the Civil War. By EVERETT 
Dick. (A. A. Knopf, New York, 1948. Pp. xx, 374. $4.50). 

Long ago Professor Dick began to explore and catalog the homely 
details of private life among the frontiersmen. In his Sod House 

Frontier and Vanguards of the Frontier he recounted the land and the 

crops, the clothing, the food, and the equipment, the ways of amuse- 

ments and the methods of work among the settlers on the great plains 
and in the trans-Allegheny West. Returning to this interesting field, 

Professor Dick now has applied the same techniques to the area south 

of the Ohio and between the mountains and the Mississippi. He has 

examined a wealth of material—manuscripts, newspapers, travel ac- 
counts, and reminiscences—and from it he has gathered intimate 
details of every-day life. The Dixie Frontier begins with methods of 
migration, describes squatters and life in “ stations,” shows planters, 
with their slaves, moving into Mississippi and Alabama, and deals 
with land hunger, land speculation, and land sales on the frontier. 
There are chapters on “ going to market,” on economic life, on “ good 
times,” sports, and professional amusements, on frontier towns, schools, 
and religion, on travel and accommodations, on medicine, sickness, 
and death, on Indians and military life, on pioneer food, dress, and 
speech. In all of this—set forth in these various categories and without 
regard to either geographical or chronological sequence, Professor 

Dick has rigorously avoided any effort to make an analysis of his data, 

and he makes no claims that such material is of transcendent sig- 

nificance. Instead, his volume is a rich storehouse of oft-neglected facts, 
telling again the complex story of how simply people lived. 
Uniwersity of Wisconsin WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 
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The La Follettes and the Wisconsin Idea. By EDWARD N. DOAN. 
(Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York, 1947. Pp. 311. $4.00). 

The Wisconsin Idea according to Mr. Doan is something broader 
than a set of political reforms successfully established in Wisconsin 
by Governor Robert M. La Follette at the beginning of the century. 
The author is never precise in his definition of this Idea, being satis- 
fied to describe it as promotion through the democratic state of the 
public welfare rather than the interests of special groups. One might 
wonder how many politicians profess otherwise, but there can be 
little doubt about the steadfast advancement by the two Senators 
La Follette of their concept of the public interest. 

Edward Doan has briefly written a dual life and times of Senators 
R. M. La Follette and Robert, Jr. The volume is about equally divided 
between the two figures, leaving no room for any contribution Philip 
La Follette might have made toward pursuit of the Wisconsin Idea. 
The book’s dust jacket describes this work as a “full length portrait” 
of both La Follettes, an excessive claim. Mr. Doan conceived an 
excellent project: writing a history of La Follettism through nearly 
sixty years; but its potentials are not realized. The book is too brief 
for a full length portrait, and neither figure is adequately portrayed 
as a personality. The author has had no access to personal papers. 
In the case of the elder La Follette continued guarding of his papers 
fails to serve his historic reputation. It is probably too early to make 
a proper measure of “ Young Bob.” Within these nearly unavoidable 
limits, this book is a valuable chronicle of a unique political crusade 
handed on from father to son. 

Mr. Doan is a journalist formerly associated with Senator La Follette’s 
unsuccessful primary campaign in 1946. He brings to this work an 
attractive style of writing and an uncritical regard for his heroes. The 
tone of this book is that of a superior campaign biography. A credit- 
able feature of this work is its accuracy, only one error deserving 
particular comment. On page 116 the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action, the main support of La Follette’s presidential cam- 
paign in 1924, is described as springing from a meeting of the People’s 
Legislative Service in December, 1922; whereas the C.P.P.A. was 
founded independently in February, 1922. The book is without the 
scholarly equipment of footnotes or bibliography to give information 
on the many quotations which make up its substance. 
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A survey of the elder La Follette’s public life shows that he was 
a great and valuable moderating influence in government whose stature 
has not grown very much since his death in 1925. Nowhere did he 
serve the nation better than in setting an example of democratic and 
efficient state government through the original Wisconsin Idea. Later 
landmarks in his career fail to meet his earlier standards. La Follette 
unselfishly pursued the railroad valuation problem, was frustrated in 
the 1912 pre-convention presidential campaign, opposed the Federal 
Reserve Act, secured the La Follette Seaman’s Act, filibustered against 
the Armed Ship Bill, voted against the War Resolution, opposed the 
Treaty of Versailles (for which the author offers insufficient explana- 
tion), demanded veteran’s adjusted compensation, helped reveal the 
naval oil reserve scandals, demanded Supreme Court reform, and 
opposed war debt settlements. In national legislation La Follette was 
more often an obstructionist than a leader, but frequently his obstruc- 
tionism was practical service to the public. He was an insistent 
nineteenth century agrarian liberal who was continually disappointed 
by small acceptance in the first quarter of the twentieth century for 
his concepts of individualism, democracy, and liberalism. 

The younger Senator La Follette resumed where his father left off, 
with no distinguishable change in methods or ideology. He carried on 
a tradition of irregular party loyalty, demanded full payment of the 
war debts, opposed the World Court, led the “Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee” investigations, urged the taxation of wealth, supported the 
Supreme Court reorganization plan of 1937, resisted the relaxation 
of neutrality laws as well as the “ Destroyer Deal” and Lend Lease. 
Perhaps the best chapters in this book deal with the work of the 
“ Civil Liberties Committee” and Congressional reorganization activi- 
ties. Notice is taken of the ill-fated Wisconsin Progressive Party, but 
only in cursory fashion. On four occasions the author explains with 
different detail how the Senator lost the 1946 primary election. 

Progressive ideals such as those championed by the two La Follettes 
have been one of the most attractive aspects of twentieth century 
American politics. Fair dealing, exact justice and democratic self- 
government are the essentials of that idealism. This book on the 
La Follettes will not stand in the way of a more complete examination 
of either the philosophy or the careers of its two senatorial champions. 

University of California JAMES H. SHIDELER 

College of Agriculture 
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Picture Maker of the Old West: William H. Jackson. By CLARENCE 
S. JACKSON. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947. Pp. x, 
308. $7.50). 

The 393 drawings, sketches, and photographs that have gone into 
this volume represent, writes the son of William Jackson, “ the best 
of his work for reproduction in this definitive showing of his picturing 
of the Old West.” The pictures are accompanied by a loosely written 
somewhat superfical but still useful commentary prepared by Clarence 
S. Jackson from his father’s diaries and notebooks. The pictures have 
been arranged roughly in the order in which Jackson visited the places 
photographed although not all of the pictures were made at the same 
time. The exact dates of the photographs often have not been supplied. 

Some admirers of the work of W. H. Jackson will of course object 
that some of his well-known works have been omitted; others may 
well protest that too much space has been given to western landscapes, 
of one sort or another, and too little space to the men and the activities 
of the men who occupied the western lands. But the photographs that 
Jackson made of mountain peaks, of waterfalls, of erupting geysers, and 
the rest are all interesting, particularly so to students of the history 
of photography. They are the work of a great pioneer photographer, 
an expert in the use of his primitive equipment. Moreover, these 
are the pictures that gave many Americans their first impressions of 
the rugged western country, and the ones taken of the Yellowstone 
country were persuasive in carrying through Congress the project of 
establishing the Yellowstone National Park. For these reasons they 
have a lasting interest. 

But of greater general interest are the photographs showing the 
people of the West and some of the things they were doing. There 
are pictures of the Indians of the plains and mountains—some taken 
against improvised studio backgrounds, others, such as those of the 
Bannocks (p. 110), showing the squalid surroundings of the natives. 
There are drawings and photographs of bullwhackers, hunters, miners, 
the geological expeditions with which Jackson was official photog- 
rapher, railroad building, and frontier towns. These are the true 
documentary photographs of the West, pictures that sometimes 
tell a whole story, sometimes only suggest it. The one undramatic 
photograph, for example, of a section of the U. P. roadbed in Echo 
Canyon showing various details of the construction of the road—the 
dirt fill, the grade, the uneven and unevenly placed ties—tells almost 
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as much about the building of the railroad as a whole volume of the 
record of a Congressional inquiry. It is the inclusion of a number 
of such photographs that makes this delightful volume one of enduring 
interest to all who are interested in the history of the west. 
University of Wisconsin VERNON CARSTENSEN 


Searching for Your Ancestors. By GILBERT H. DOANE. (The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1948. Rev. Ed., Pp. 176. 
$3.50). 

Mr. Doane’s book was originally published in 1937 but now has 
been thoroughly revised to agree with recent developments and pub- 
lications; for instance, when the first edition was issued, pension records 
were found in the Veterans Administration in Washington, D.C., and 
now are found in the National Archives. 

This useful book is charmingly written with bits of rare humor 
scattered throughout its pages, which makes it very readable and holds 
the reader’s attention. The author makes it plain that genealogy is 
not “a dry as dust subject,” but that it is alive and teeming with 
interest. 

After finishing the book, many of the readers will want to start 
right out and take the fascinating trips along the highways and by- 
ways of genealogy as suggested. A workable notebook and plenty of 
pencils are all the equipment needed at first. The author advises the 
beginner (and most of us are beginners in this subject) that a visit 
to his grandparents for all the information they can give will be a fine 
start. Ask them about the family Bible records, marriage certificates, 
photographs, old letters, newspaper clippings of weddings, baptisms 
and obituaries, diaries or other records. 

Take these grandparents to the family cemeteries, and as the stories 
of these departed relatives unfold and you hear of the family migra- 
tions, you learn that these, your ancestors, were human beings who 
lived, worked and played, doing their part to help civilization and are 
not just names and records. Copy all the names and dates on the 
tombstones because these records have a way of escaping one’s mind. 
If the relatives giving you this family history are very old and their 
minds a bit dim, be sure to check this information with authentic 
records. 

Follow this by a visit or letter to the old home church and the town 
and county seats for records, the probate court for wills and distribu- 
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tions of estates, land and census records, tax lists, and vital records. 

If problems arise—and they will—employ the service of a compe- 
tent genealogist. Study in some library where there is a genealogical 
collection. 

The author gives explicit directions for filling in your chart and 
writing your genealogy and how to become a D.A.R. He adds a 
list of bibliographies which are very helpful in aiding the student not 
versed in genealogical literature as well as the advanced student, also 
for help in solving his own genealogical problems. 

Now that you are well started on your ancestor search, you will 
begin to realize that this hobby is much more than a pleasant pastime 
and that you are acquiring much of history, geography, law, and 
psychology. 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN 


The Story of Wisconsin Women. By RUTH DE YOUNG KOHLER. 
(The Committee on Wisconsin Women for the 1948 Wis- 
consin Centennial, 1948. Pp. 144. $1.00. Obtainable through 
the Committee of Wisconsin Women, Kohler, Wisconsin). 

It was an ambitious undertaking and a fine achievement by Mrs. 


Ruth De Young Kohler to write The Story of Wisconsin Women for 
the Wisconsin Centennial, concentrating it into 135 pages. 

Several years ago, when a Wisconsin “feminist” was expressing 
her indignation to a male fellow citizen, that, in a list of forty-six 
distinguished Wisconsin citizens considered for biographies, only one 
woman was included, he parried, “ Well, are there any more?” His 
sincere dubiousness, she mused, may well reflect the fact that women 
are, after all, ancillary, and that their work in the background is the 
necessary, but little recognized foundation. A longer review than this 
might lead to philosophizing on the status and role of women in the 
social order. Can their history be told apart from that of men and 
the succeeding generations of children? There is not space for that 
here. 

What matters is that, while this volume mentions approximately 
1,500 women by name and arouses our zeal for further information 
about them, its pages pay a tribute to the work and power of the 
hundreds of thousands of women who have lived and worked in this 
state during the past 100 years. If you do not find your own name 
among them, remember that nothing short of magic managed to 
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squeeze the record of even 1,500 women into so short a space, aver- 
aging 11 women to the page. , 

A hundred years ago most of Wisconsin was virgin wilderness. The 
story therefore, properly begins with Wisconsin’s first women, the 
Indians. It is significant that in the dialects of Wisconsin Indians the 
word “ wife” means “ partner” we learn, and that the Indian woman 
voted in all the tribal councils. In the stories of the Indian and the 
early pioneers we read of women as equal partners with their men- 
folks. 

Throughout the book many first achievements of women are listed, 
but it is the lesser known first achievements that interested me most. 
Agate, whose mother was the sister of the Ottawa chief Nissowaquet, 
the first woman of dominant white blood in the first permanent settle- 
ment of the territory that was to become Wisconsin, owned the first 
cultivated apple tree in Green Bay—born too soon to be a partner to 
Johnny Appleseed. Mrs. Kinzie brought the first piano into the 
territory; there is a description of the first Madison wedding; sixteen- 
year-old Lillian Sholes was the first woman to operate the type- 
writer; all seem to me as important as the first women in the 
professions up to the only woman honored with a statue in the Hall 
of Fame in Washington, Frances E. Willard. 

The readers, naturally, might wish that some of the balance had 
been shifted, devoting more space to their particular heroines, as 
I would wish for Mrs. Belle Case La Follette and Mrs. Meta Berger. 
But that is after all a matter of the judgment of time. Their bi- 
ographies must be written. Here we have a valuable reference book 
to refute and inform the dubious and delight with its accounts. 

The twelve chapters give us well-told accounts of women’s work 
in war and peace time in education, for temperance, for suffrage, for 
the welfare of children; in the professions and in the development of 
their genius with “ paint brush, pen and piano”; in the women’s clubs 
and organizations including home economics and home demonstration 
clubs, in higher education, in conservation of natural resources, in 
politics. Certain sentences catch us short in the realization of what 
work still lies ahead. In the chapter on women in politics and public 
office the author intersperses the sentence: “It is interesting to note, 
however, that women are about 51 percent of the voting population 
of the state but hold less than 5 percent of the elective and appointive 
positions.” 
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In the last brief chapter, the author contemplates the influence of 
the past on the young and present generation. “What they built 
is what we have. Each of us is a trustee of the past with the 
important task of protecting our heritage and adding something to it.” 
When we read in this story how firm a foundation the women of 
Wisconsin have built, we feel the same confidence that Rackham Holt 
had in his daughter to whom he dedicated his biography of George 
Washington Carver: “To my daughter, Margaret V. Holt, who will 
help to make the new world a better one.” 

That seems to me to be the Leitmotif of the story, the sure confi- 
dence in which the women of each generation work together and with 
the children and the men help to make the world a better place. 
The challenge of that steadily burning torch is held up to the present 
and the coming generations in The Story of Wisconsin Women. 

Washington, D.C. IRMA E. HOCHSTEIN 


Joseph W. Stilwell, The Stilwell Papers. Arranged and edited by 
THEODORE H. WHITE. (William Sloane Associates, Inc., New 
York, 1948. Pp. 357. $4.00). 

The Stilwell Papers do not settle, but rather add to, the controversy 

which raged in the Far Eastern Allied camp during World War II 


and has not died down in subsequent years. Only newcomers in the 
field will enjoy these pages without reservations. They will find all 
the elements essential to great drama. The setting provides Neroesque 
decisions affecting the fate of millions of people and reveals once more 
the endurance and sacrifice that average human beings have been 
capable of throughout history. The hero is a great character, tragic 
in his struggle against insuperable odds, forthright, dauntless, loyal 
to the virtuous, the uncompromising enemy of evil and incompetence. 
Villains abound—some wicked, others ridiculous, most of them just 
stupid. The style is Shakespearian in its frankness and ribaldry, and 
even comic relief is introduced in spots to offset the basic tragedy 
which stalks through these papers. As a climax, the hero is recalled 
just when he stands at the threshold of success; the villain triumphs 
and others reap the harvest. The fact that this book is not the work 
of a great playwright, but an unvarnished account of actual events, 
involving many characters still alive, adds to the tenseness and dramatic 
quality of the story. 

The critics of General Stilwell will have different reactions. They 
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will be doubly sure that he was not the right man for the particular 
job. They will condemn an administration which kept as its repre- 
sentative a man who loathed the government to which he was 
accredited and who disparaged the efforts of his British allies. They 
will point to the biting and bitter comments heaped by the general 
upon Chiang Kai-shek as well as upon the “Limeys.” They will 
emphasize his failure to understand the true character of the Moscow- 
led Chinese Communists and will be surprised at the relatively mild 
treatment of his Air Forces rival, General Chennault. To the friends 
of General Stilwell every vituperative adjective used will appear fully 
justified. They will welcome the additional evidence of the corruption 
and futility of the Kuomintang régime, the delays and inefficiency 
of the British in India, and the crucial vacillations of the White 
House in its support of the general. To them Stilwell will remain 
one of the few really great Americans—with an exemplary devotion 
to duty, a deep-felt love for the common man whether white or 
yellow, and an untiring will to protect his country’s interests and 
treasure from the grasping hands of incompetent and half-hearted 
allies. 

The historians of World War II will have a difficult time creating a 
composite picture in which each side will receive its proper due. 
They will have to remember that China was an important, but not 
a vital, theater of operations in World War II, that Western moral 
and governmental standards applied to China are meaningless, that 
the age-old problems of allied command are no nearer solution than 
they were at the time of Pericles or the Crusades, of Napoleon or Foch. 
Nevertheless, General Stilwell should emerge as a very great soldier, 
though one lacking the diplomatic virtues. The drive and energy with 
which he imbued Allied forces, by scolding and example and against 
prohibitive odds, eventually made the Far East an essential cog in the 
winning of the war. Despite the tone of Mrs. Stilwell’s conclusions, 
his great services were recognized by his War Department superiors 
who made him, upon his recall, Commanding General of the Army 
Ground Forces and later of the Tenth Army which was scheduled to 
play a vital role in the invasion of the Japanese home islands. The 
publication of these papers at this time, as a vindication for a record 
which requires no vindication, appears inconsistent with the character 
and loyalty shown by General Stilwell throughout his career. 

Washington, D.C. R. A. WINNACKER 
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The Rise and Fall of Third Parties, from Anti-Masonry to Wallace. 
By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE. (Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
DC., 1948. Pp. 119. $2.00). 

Many readers of American history who can adequately identify the 
Free Soil Party, the Know Nothings, and the Bull Moose ticket, do not 
fully understand the significance and importance of these third parties 
and their relation to the main stream of American politics. In a 
volume of slightly more than 100 pages Professor Hesseltine of the 
University of Wisconsin comes to the assistance of such readers. 
What is more, he has written a very timely history, one which throws 
light on the recent third party candidacies of Henry A. Wallace and 
J. Strom Thurmond on the Peoples’ Progressive and States’ Rights 
tickets. 

Very briefly Mr. Hesseltine surveys a variety of nineteenth century 
third party efforts beginning with the Anti-Masons, and then con- 
siders the Progressive movements of 1912 and 1924, the Socialists and 
the labor satellite parties, and the agrarian revolts. In the last half of 
his book he goes beyond a mere description and analysis of third 
party movements and becomes concerned, as a liberal, with the neces- 
sity or desirability of forming a new third party at this time. He 
rejects the Republicans, the New Deal, and the Wallace movement 
as offering no haven for liberal and progressive forces, but professes 
to find hope in the activities of the Committee on Education for a 
New Party, headed by A. Philip Randolph. And he concludes on an 
essentially optimistic note: 

The history of new party movements in the United States is filled with 
both warnings and suggestions, but it does not add up to a counsel of 
despair. The failure of the past can be avoided, and with a program 
of Reform, Research, and Regionalism—with opposition to totalitarianism 
in all its forms and a devotion to democratic processes—a new and 
lasting liberal party can yet emerge for the salvation of the nation. 

This, then, is not alone history but also a bit of special pleading, 
and Mr. Hesseltine is less the ivory tower historian than he is the 
conscientious American liberal commenting on the past for the 
instruction of the present. In this latter role he neither hesitates 
to pass judgments nor seeks to hide his sympathies—his mild admira- 
tion for the Socialist Party of Debs and Thomas, his nostalgia for 
La Follette progressivism, his antipathy for most of the New Deal. 

Occasionally Mr. Hesseltine’s pages reveal the limitations of the 
media for which they were originally prepared, a series of articles 
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for The Progressive weekly and of lectures at the University of 
Maryland. There are many generalizations and some dogmatic judg- 
ments on disputed matters, much loose phrasing, and frequent use of 
epithets and flippancies; references to “Republican Coueism” and 
“Wallace’s pro-Russian soreheadism,” however apt the reader may 
consider them, tend to jar. 

Of special interest to Wisconsin readers are the author’s comments 
on the progressive movement of the La Follettes, father and sons, and 
the Milwaukee Socialists. And of general interest is the extensive 
bibliography which Mr. Hesseltine has appended; despite its excessive 
breadth (almost to the point of irrelevancy) and its lack of critical 
comments, it should provide much additional reading for everyone 
who is interested enough to take up this thought-provoking volume 
in the first place. 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee FREDERICK I. OLSON 


The Episcopal Church in Wisconsin, 1847-1947: A History of the 
Diocese of Milwaukee. By the REv. HAROLD E. WAGNER. (The 
Diocese of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 1947. Pp. 275. Paper, $1.00). 

This volume is the outgrowth of suggestions offered by Mr. Gilbert 
H. Doane, Director of Libraries, University of Wisconsin, at the regular 
and the adjourned meetings of the Annual Council of the Diocese in 
1946. Considering the amount of labor involved and the limited time 
available for it, both by reason of calendar requirements and of the 
heavy duties of a parish priest, Father Wagner did a remarkably good 
job. The immediate occasion for the book was the Centenary of the 
Diocese of Milwaukee in 1947. Nine and a half pages are devoted 
to a brief historical sketch of the Diocese of Fond du Lac, organized 
in 1875, and eleven pages to the Diocese of Eau Claire, organized 
in 1928, both of them having been until those dates parts of the 
original Diocese of Milwaukee. 

The eighteen illustrations are well chosen for historical interest. 
Three maps show the historical development of the Church in the 
State. There is a highly useful chronology of the Episcopal Church 
in Wisconsin, and a facsimile of the cover of the Journal of the First 
(1847) Annual Council. Organizational lists of the 1847 and the 
1947 Annual Councils are of interest, and a working bibliography is 
included. Historical sketches of the several parishes and missions 
of the Diocese of Milwaukee only were submitted for desirable local 
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additions or emendations to the clergy presently in charge in each 
case, and if inaccuracies, actual or supposed, are detected, they are not 
attributable to the author. 

The object in preparing this volume was chiefly to interest and 
inspire the present generation of communicants, not to provide a 
reference work, although as high a degree of historical accuracy was 
sought as could be attained in so brief a compass of available time. 
In view of the intended popular appeal, footnotes were omitted. It is 
hard to see why this is done in such instances, since footnotes are not 
in the way of those who do not wish to refer to them, and need not be 
elaborate to be useful. And they carry at least the intimation that the 
subject is worthy of further pursuit. 

That the first Episcopalians in Wisconsin were Indians; that the 
first non-Roman Catholic church building in this State was an 
Episcopalian house of worship; that one of the liveliest and most 
controversial questions of international political implications revolved 
for some years about the personality of the first Episcopalian clergy- 
man in Wisconsin; that at one time the councils of the Church here 
were violently disturbed by as hot a controversy as anything known 
in the history of state legislatures in Wisconsin (although in this case 
no shots were fired! ); that here in our own State of Wisconsin have 
risen in the Episcopal Church institutions of such world-wide signi- 
ficance and influence and men of such commanding stature that the 
whole English-speaking world has been affected by what they did and 
said far beyond possible present realization; these, and other matters 
of similar significance should make this limited volume of interest to 
more than Episcopalians, and should provide the stimuli for a more 
comprehensive work prepared with more time and resources. 

As in the cases of other religious communions in Wisconsin, the 
history of the Episcopal Church here deserves something beyond this 
book: a volume less restricted by costs and special appeal, fully docu- 
mented and annotated, and with a more extensive bibliography; a 
work more in keeping with the too little realized importance of the 
development of the religious institutions of a people in relation to 
their general history. 

Burlington, Wisconsin (The Rev.) BENJAMIN W. SAUNDERS 
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A Wisconsin Lumberman Looks Backward. By WILLIAM ARTHUR 
HOLT. (Privately printed, n.p. [1948]. Pp. 81. [Copies not 
available. STATE HISTORICAL SocigTy Library has one on its 
shelves. }). 

Mr. Holt has made a good, readable job of his reminiscences of 
lumber operations. He begins with his entrance into the business 
through the Chicago offices of Holt and Balcomb about 1880 and 
continues until the closing of his Oconto mill in the 1930’s. On the 
way he treats the technical side of lumbering in popular fashion and 
throws in a variety of anecdotes on the people and their life in the 
forest frontier. One such set of stories deals with the important fires 
his company suffered and brings home most forcefully to a later 
generation the deep concern caused by that red menace. 

There is no attempt to present the economic history of the industry, 
even from the standpoint of a single company. Mr. Holt stops with 
the picturesque detail of production and transportation. There is no 
reason to quarrel with his choice of subject matter, but every reason 
to urge him to go on to show us what the problems of the enterprisers 
were and how they met them. The business history of lumbering may 
well show that times have changed with respect to the aims and 
methods of business and that many retrospective criticisms of the 
older type of operations hardly apply. It is to be hoped that we can 
have the comments of Mr. Holt on this matter. 

The Holt Company has no doubt had a career somewhat more 
proper in many senses than many of its competitors. Its encourage- 
ment of religious principles was not typical, and this book lacks the 
usual references to the tricks—amiable and not so amiable—which 
spiced up the rivalry among loggers. Perhaps we can hope for a 
recitation of more of these, too. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin W. H. GLOVER 


A Union Officer in the Reconstruction. By JOHN WILLIAM DE 
Forest. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by James H. 
Croushore and David M. Potter. (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1948. Pp. xxx, 204, with index. $3.75). 

De Forest, after a three-year term as captain of the Twelfth Con- 
necticut, won an agency in the Freedmen’s Bureau in the postwar 
years. He served from October, 1866, to January 1, 1868, as acting 
assistant commissioner of the sub-district of Greenville, South Caro- 
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lina. We have the Bureau major’s own words: “ My satrapy consisted 
of the two counties of Greenville and Pickens, and was subsequently 
increased by the addition of the county of Anderson....My capital 
was the little borough of Greenville, situated in the northwestern part 
of the state...and within sight of the Alleghenies.” 

During his tenure as a local agent he wrote reports and took per- 
sonal notes for future use. After he returned to his native Connecticut, 
he wrote up his experiences and observations as a series of articles 
for Harper's Monthly, the Atlantic Monthly, and Putnam’s Magazine. 
Editors Croushore and Potter present these published articles as chap- 
ters in this book. They have added a scholarly Introduction (of 
twenty-two pages) which provides a background and interprets De 
Forest’s work. 

The ten chapters fall logically into two groups. The first four deal 
with De Forest’s duties as the local agent. He reported upon the 
“outrages committed by freedmen against white” and vice versa, 
dealing with specific cases. He dispensed “equity justice” in the 
many petty cases, and he decided upon the merits of applications for 
transportation made by “displaced persons.” He describes the char- 
acters who sought rations from the Bureau and justifies the grants 
made. In all, he portrays the work of the agency and recites many 
incidents which reveal the functioning of this ward-system. 

The last six chapters contain De Forest's evaluation of the Southern 
social system. Two of these interpretative chapters he devotes to the 
Negroes, whom he criticizes as shiftless, irresponsible, and immoral— 
although he sees them as victims of circumstance. Then De Forest 
reports contemptuously upon the “ low down people,” the term applied 
in the Greenville district to the “ poor whites.” Chapter sub-headings 
reveal both De Forest’s character code and the topics discussed: 
“ Morality,” “ Drunkenness,” “ Idleness and Improvidence,” “ Beggary,” 
“WVagrancy,” “Social Degradation,” “ Pugnacity,” “Ferocity,” and 
“Future Possibilities.” Another chapter in this group deals with the 
“ Semi-Chivalrous Southrons,” the small farmers who dominated the 
Greenfield district. The last two chapters critically evaluate the 
“Chivalrous Southrons,” who possessed “fewer of the virtues of 
modern society, and more of the primitive, the natural virtues.” 

De Forest's facile pen and lucid style give us readable social history 
which also contains an insight into the functioning of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau on the local level, for the Bureau major was a candid critic, 
an able reporter, and a scrupulous government worker. The key to 
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his character and to his volume rests in a single sentence which De 
Forest wrote; it reveals Puritanism’s dehumanizing influence: “ Charity 
is either an absolute necessity or an absolute evil.” 


Marquette University FRANK KLEMENT 


Life and Voyages of Louis Jolliet, 1645-1700. By JEAN Dk- 
LANGLEZ, S.J. (Institute of Jesuit History, Chicago, 1948. 
Pp. vii, 289. $5.00). 

This volume, another publication of the Institute of Jesuit History, 
Loyola University, Chicago, is the condensation of ten articles pub- 
lished in the historical review, Mid-America, between July 1944 and 
October 1946, with the addition of a chapter on Canadian knowledge 
of the Mississippi before 1673. Among other details of Jolliet’s 
career, we learn that lawsuits made life miserable at times. Very 
interesting is the Journal of Louis Jolliet’s Exploration of Labrador, 
while the Epilogue strikes a poignant note in recording the crushing 
blow of poverty, the unnoticed death, and the unmarked, unknown 
grave, so often the inglorious end of a brilliant career. 

For American readers, the most significant 120 pages of the book 
are those devoted to Jolliet’s most important journey, the exploration 
of the Mississippi in 1673. Here the author presents the bewilder- 
ing record of manuscripts, maps, politicians, missionaries, traders, 
natives, lakes, rivers, and so on, which were the colorful, shifting 
background of the mighty drama of the pioneering of the great 
Northwest Territory. Naturally, the presentation of such stirring 
events and powerful characters brings:many moot questions to the 
fore, often resulting in a divergence of opinion. 

For example, one cannot agree with the author on page 37, speak- 
ing about the eastward flight of the Huron and Ottawa from 
Chequamegon in 1671, before the threatening Sioux, where he says: 
“.. both tribes settled on the mainland, near present-day St. Ignace, 
Michigan.” Referring to this flight from the Sioux, the Jeswit Re- 
lations state: “The Hurons (withdrew) to that famous island of 
Missilimakinac.” (55:171). Father Dablon, who founded St. Ignace 
Mission on the island late in 1670, refers to its island location seven 
times. (55:101, 157, 159, 161, 171; 56:115, 117). The Jesuit Re- 
lations nowhere mention that Marquette changed the location of the 
mission, and the Marquette “holograph” map (1673?) shows St. 
Ignace Mission in the waters of Mackinac Straits. 

Again, Father Delanglez errs when he implies, in the next sentence, 
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that Marquette was not at Sault Ste. Marie when St. Lusson took 
possession in June, 1671 (p. 37). The reader is referred to the 
article by the author on “The Recit des voyages...,” Mid-America, 
28:218 (1946): “We know that Marquette... arrived at Sault Ste. 
Marie after June 4 but before July 2.” Footnote 30, page 218: 
“ He was not at Sault Ste. Marie when St. Lusson took formal posses- 
sion of the West on June 4, 1671. The arguments of Father Hamy 
(Au Mississipi, pp. 274-76) tending to establish Marquette’s pres- 
ence at the Sault on that day are unacceptable; he also states erroneously 
that Marquette’s letter of post March 25, 1673 (infra, n. 36) was 
written in 1672.” 

However, the Marquette letter fixes the building of the fort by 
the Hurons (on the island) and the trip to Sault Ste. Marie with 
Father Allouez as occurring in the same summer. Now the fleeing 
Hurons and Marquette left Chequamegon in the spring (JR, 55:171) 
and must have arrived on Mackinac Island by May 10, 1671. The 
fearful Hurons certainly did not wait until 1672 to build their fort 
against the Sioux, and Father Allouez, who went up from the Green 
Bay area, where he had wintered, to take part in the St. Lusson 
ceremony at the Sault in June, 1671, certainly stopped en route, at 
Mackinac Island and “ obliged” Marquette to “go to Ste. Marie du 
sault” with him. (JR, 57:251). 

Again, Father Hamy, himself a Jesuit, knew that, before taking 
final vows, a Jesuit makes a long retreat, and he tells us that Marquette 
spent a month at the Sault before taking on July 2, 1671, his final 
vows as a spiritual coadjutor and formed lay brother, being ineligible 
for the priesthood because of his lack of theological training in 
France. Marquette did not sign the proces verbal because, unlike 
the four Jesuit Fathers who did, he was not an ordained priest. 

The Jesuit Superior, Father Dablon, who edited the Marquette 
letter, tried to explain away Marquette’s failure to sign by making 
Marquette say, in his letter, that he was gone from Mackinac Island 
“only fourteen days.” (JR, 57:251). One may almost condone such 
tactics of seventeenth century Jesuits on the score of noblesse oblige, 
since Jacques Marquette belonged to a family high in favor at the 
French court, and the Jesuits were much beholden to the house of 
Navarre. Today, however, no such obligation weighs upon the Sons 
of Ignatius. Indeed, it is unbecoming the standing of an historian like 
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Father Jean Delanglez to carry the torch for a synthetic hero like 
Jacques Marquette, whose title to fame as the “ great priest-explorer ” 
has been so piously preserved in the cellophane of misinformation. 

Be that as it may, Father Delanglez admits Jolliet’s leadership of 
the 1673 expedition and Father Dablon’s ghost authorship, not only 
of the 1673 account, but also of the story of the second voyage to 
Illinois. This encourages one to hope that, with Father Delanglez 
as its guiding genius, the Institute of Jesuit History, of Loyola Uni- 
versity, will no longer ignore the ringing challenge of Herbert E. 
Bolton’s inaugural address: “Our presence here is a guarantee that 
the history of the Jesuits in America will soon come to be more 
completely and more truthfully written ...the Jesuits themselves must 
take the lead... not to combat but to help the honest and unin- 
formed secular, whether Catholic or non-Catholic.” (Mid-America, 
18:223, 233). 

All in all, provocative or not, Life and Voyages of Louis Jolliet is a 
marvelous piece of scholarly research, rich in reference and docu- 
mentation, smoothly knit and ably presented: a great credit, indeed, 
to its learned author and a sympathetic, glowing tribute to the 
greatest Canadian explorer of them all. 

New London, Wisconsin JOSEPH CARLTON SHORT 


Francis Lieber: Nineteenth Century Liberal. By FRANK FREIDEL. 
(Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1947. Pp. xiii, 
445. $4.50). 

By the end of the nineteenth century men of polite letters, T. S. 
Perry and L. R. Harley, had provided America with typical boudoir 
biographies of Francis Lieber. Thus Mr. Freidel’s effort, written in 
the more skeptical aura of 1947, is a welcome addition to the biog- 
raphies of important Americans. This is a study which can be read 
with profit by all ardent patriots, for Lieber had emigrated from the 
tyranny of a Europe in the midst of suppressing middle class revolu- 
tions. Immigrants such as Lieber brought Western Europe’s intel- 
lectual attainments to the new world, and the story of his life and work 
demonstrates in a comprehensive way the derivative character of 
American culture. 

Mr. Freidel never allows the reader to forget that Lieber was at- 
tuned to the ever shifting social currents of his time. Lieber’s emphasis 
on nationalism, its origins, characteristics, and logical consequences 
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provides excellent evidence to corroborate the distinction made by 
Carlton Hayes concerning “liberal nationalism.” In addition, Lieber’s 
position as a conservative reformer, a penologist, a gymnast, a teacher, 
and a writer show a man acutely conscious of his responsibilities to 
society, while his pathetic efforts to gain some measure of financial 
security reveal a predicament common to scholars in nineteenth century 
America. In analyzing his subject’s major works the author presents 
the reader with excellent background on the philosophical basis of 
Lieber’s ideas. Locke, Burke, and Kant are all given their due, while 
Mr. Freidel’s emphasis on the importance of Schleiermacher directs 
attention to a figure often overlooked by historians. Lieber’s moderate 
disapproval of slavery, his fear of extremism, and his enthusiastic 
support of the Radicals once the Civil War began display a person- 
ality overwhelmingly concerned with the organism of the state. Finally, 
Lieber’s perceptive comments on his contemporaries such as Sumner, 
Calhoun, Lincoln, Halleck, Howe, and Longfellow provide any student 
of American history with interesting and informative sidelights. In 
short, Mr. Freidel has written a history of the middle period of Amer- 
ica as seen through the shrewd eyes of one of her most gifted adopted 
sons. 

The author has restrained any enthusiasm, from which biographers 
often suffer, and has handled his subject with creditable detachment. 
His prose style, while not exciting, has the merit of being precise and 
clear. Mr. Freidel has examined many collections of material, and his 
study is richly documented. A fine bibliographical note provides the 
reader with relevant information on the available sources regarding 
Lieber. 

In conclusion, though Lieber was not what one would call an in- 
cipient thinker, he was an important link with the Old World. As 
Mr. Freidel has well said, “as a conveyor and synthesizer, if not as an 
originator, Lieber was indeed great.” (p. 417) As such his biography 
is an important phase in the development of American thought. 

Madison JOHN N. STALKER 


Gathering Waters. By GRACE GLENWAY HAYWARD. (Dorrance and 
Company, Philadelphia, 1948. Pp. 54. $1.75). 

Except for a few longer numbers, we might call Grace Hayward’s 
Gathering Waters a small volume of thumb-nail poems. They are pre- 
sented with sincerity and an apparent appreciation of the work of 
the early arrivals to our State—the topics being chosen from the 
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names and deeds woven into the fabric that we know as Wisconsin. 

The purpose of the volume seems to be to record again the dreams 
and deeds of those who traversed our State in the beginning, and to 
remind us of the lesser and more disturbing attitudes of recent years. 

We might wish that the author had given more time to her study 
of material and to the setting forth of her themes. In “ Allouez, The 
Martyr,” for instance, she seems to be confusing Father Claude Allouez 
with Father Rene Ménard. 

To some one else we leave the evaluation of the verse of this small 
book. 

Madison SUSAN BURDICK DAVIS 


As in former years there’s excellent reading in the Milwaukee Press 
Club’s Once A Year for 1948 (88 pp.). It contains an unusual amount 
of industrial advertising, which the editors attribute to “an effort... 
to tie in numerous smaller advertising accounts with the part the 
various industries and professions have played in the growth of our 
great state.” 

The editors of Once A Year seem concerned over the methods and 
objectives of training in journalism schools, a somewhat controversial 
subject, and asked several newspapermen and campus representatives 
for their reactions to the problem. Dean J. L. O'Sullivan of the 
Marquette University School of Journalism; Edwin L. James, Man- 
aging Editor, New York Times; Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University; Director Grant M. 
Hyde, School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, and others 
have made some forthright contributions which readers should enjoy. 
For a “ peep behind the scenes” one could not do better than read 
the life-story of Richard S. Davis, “ Milwaukee journalism’s outstand- 
ing character.” This sketch is a handbook for an aspiring writer. 
The section “ Best Pix of 1947” is an unusual doublespread of fine 
photography. You'll like the 1948 Once A Year! 


To preserve some of the Old World cookery, the Wisconsin Home 
Economics Association has compiled a centennial book of recipes, 
Wisconsin's Folkways in Foods (40 pp.). These 193 recipes were 
inherited by the homemakers who contributed them and are the typical 
ones prepared in the long-ago kitchens of the many foreign-born im- 
migrants. Quaint pen drawings associated with culinary activity in 
the home decorate the pages. Among the recipes may be found Danish 
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apple cake, Belgian pie, saffron cake (Cornish), English plum pud- 
ding, French onion soup, Apfelstrudel (German), Italian ravioli, 
Gefiillte Fisch (Jewish), sand bakkels (Norwegian), pierogi (Polish), 
Scotch short bread, Swedish spritz, Swiss cakes, and Bara cerch (oat 
bread—Welsh). Price 50 cents plus 5 cents postage. Address: Home 
Economics Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


\It is good to find that the Door COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY has 

resumed publication, under a new name, of what is hoped may be a 
regular periodical, The Peninsula (44 pp.). The first number appeared 
in July in an edition of 2,000, and the regularity of its appearance 
will depend upon the society's treasury. For one enamored by the 
natural beauty of Door County, by its recreational features as well 
as its fine cherry orchards, there is reason enough to buy a copy of 
The Peninsula for 50 cents, or to obtain a copy by becoming a Door 
County Historical Society member, fee $1.00 a year. Curator H. R. 
Holand, Ephraim, is the editor. His “A Fifty-Year Reminiscence,” 
recounting his selection of land near Ephraim when it was a sparsely 
settled wilderness, is excellent regional history. 


Sponsored by the United States Bureau of the Census and the 
Library of Congress was the recent compilation of State Censuses, an 
Annotated Bibliography of Censuses of Population Taken after the 
Year 1790 by States and Territories of the United States (73 pp.). 
There is a listing, in addition to the State censuses, of territorial 
censuses when such “were taken by the territorial organization as 
contrasted to Federal censuses of the territory.” The appendix “ con- 
tains the available information regarding the existence of original 
schedules.” This section will be useful to genealogists. Under the State 
of Wisconsin is listed detailed information relating to the following: 
territorial census of 1836, 1838, 1846, 1847, census of 1855, 1865, 
1875, 1885, 1895, and 1905. 


The Catholic Story of Wisconsin (34 pp.) appeared as a serial in 
the Catholic Family Protective Life Assurance Society’s The Family 
Friend during the centennial year. The author is the Rev. Benjamin 
J. Blied, of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, who begins his Wis- 
consin story, as related to the Catholics, with the period of exploration 
and continues through the territorial epoch. Then he discusses the 
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statehood period to the creation of the dioceses of Green Bay and La 
Crosse in 1868, the progress from 1868 to the end of the first World 
War, and closes with the more recent history, 1918-1948. 


The Wisconsin Century Book of 176 pages is the official publi- 
cation of the Wisconsin Centennial Exposition and describes the many 
buildings and their contents that were readied for the great fair at 
West Allis, held from August 7-29, 1948 (informally opened on the 
6th). It is complete with exterior and interior views of buildings; 
pictured are attractive outdoor scenes, industrial plants, farmsteads, 
and personages. A section at the end of the book is devoted to the 
history of Wisconsin counties, with appropriate illustrations. It was 
a popular souvenir of the Exposition and found favor with the thou- 
sands of visitors. 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, one of the world’s large paper 
manufacturers, completed seventy-five years of uninterrupted operation 
in 1947. It was begun at Neenah by four small-town merchants and 
has grown beyond State and international borders. At its seventy-fifth 
birthday this great concern published its history with excellent illus- 
trations in an attractive, well-designed 42-page book. It is an inspir- 
ing recital of industrial accomplishment. 


Albert W. Tressler has presented his lithographed sketch of Jonathan 
and Joseph Tressler and Their Descendants (66 pp.) to the Society. 
Although not a “ finished genealogy” writes Mr. Tressler, he felt the 
material should be collected while still available. It will be supple- 
mented as additional facts come to light. It has been added to the 
genealogical section of the Society's library. 


What Say You of Paul (128 pp.), with amusing illustrations, is an 
anthology of Bunyan legends originally printed in various folklore 
booklets prepared by the late Charles E. Brown. Mrs. Brown has now 
reissued some of them. Of course you will want to read of the 
prodigious appetite of Babe the Blue Ox, ten bales of hay at a meal. 
How Paul scooped out the Great Lakes to serve as a drinking hole for 
Babe, and of his building a bridge across the western end of Lake 
Superior to a camp in Canada. No, it wasn’t a steel bridge. It was 
constructed of discarded prune stones from Paul’s Little Garlic River 
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Camp in Wisconsin. The booklet contains a section on “ Lumberjack 
Superstitions and Lingo” and also a short vocabulary used by lumber- 
jacks on the rivers of northern Wisconsin. Price $1.35. Address: 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Brown, Madison, Box 367. 


For authentic pioneer life, Melissa and Valerie Brown’s The Jabez 
Brown Twins: A Family Portrait (83 pp.) is recommended. Charm- 
ingly written, it appeared as a serial in the September—December, 
1946, Wisconsin Magazine of History, and recently was reprinted with 
additional material in booklet form. Price $1.00. Address: Miss 
Melissa Brown, 602 Stockton Court, Madison. 


The late Dr. Stephen M. Babcock, the inventor of the Babcock test, 
was the subject of a sketch in the October 2, 1948, Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist and Farmer. H. L. Russell, former dean of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, was interviewed by E. M. Marks, which re- 
sulted in the excellent Babcock story. Of the great scientist the Dean 
said, “ He was a born doubter. ‘Just because you see it in a book 
is no reason to believe it’s so, he would tell his students.” He con- 
tinued, “ Things must always be right before Babcock released the 
results of an experiment.” 


“The Kenosha Story” was a historical edition of the Kenosha 
Evening News, July 3, 1948, reminiscent of the period 1835-1948. 
Profusely illustrated, the progress made in industry, education, and 
business during 113 years made an 80-page-newspaper account of 
special interest during the centennial year. 


William George Bruce, a resident of Milwaukee and long one of its 
civic leaders, has written a lengthy article on “ Milwaukee’s Century 
of Advertising Progress,” which appeared in the October number of 
The Torch, the magazine of the Milwaukee Advertising Club. He 
thinks well of the young men who are at the forefront of advertising 
progress in his community. “ They are men of vision, inventive genius, 
enterprising and energetic, building in the direction of that economic 
stability which makes possible the realization of the higher aims and 
aspirations of a people.” 


Those who seek information on mink raising in Wisconsin might 
wish to read Our Knowledge of Mink Farming (114 pp.) written by 
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Ed Jackson, a partner in promoting the Lake Superior Mink Farm. 
He says, “The information contained herein is from our own ex- 
periences and beliefs, based on our actual findings.” Price $3.00. 
Address: 2605 East 7th Street, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Since the programs of centennial observances and histories of Wis- 
consin communities have been printed to make them permanent, the 
tremendous collection of such materials received makes it impossible 
to note each one separately. As a matter of record for our readers, 
these publications are listed below: 

Cascade {Sheboygan County} Centennial, 1848-1948 (192 pp.). 

Dodge County, 1836-1948, Centennial Pageant, “ Harvest of a Cen- 
tury” (36 pp.). 

Development of Fond du Lac County, 1654-1948 (25 pp.). 

History of the Town of Lyons [Walworth County} (121 pp.). 

History of Middleton, 1848-1948, Souvenir Veterans’ Centennial Car- 
nival (100 pp.). 

New Holstein Centennial Souvenir Booklet (119 pp.). 

Oconto County, Under Four Flags (80 pp.). 

Plymouth Township Centennial, Rock County, 1848-1948 (99 pp.). 

Sauk County, a Centennial History, by August Derleth (100 pp.). 


The following church publications, marking the anniversary dates 
of the founding of the churches, have come to the attention of the 
Society: 

Manitowoc, Centennial Booklet, St. James’s Church, 1848-1948 

(23 pp.). 

Okauchee, Silver Anniversary, St. Joan of Arc Church, 1923-1948 

(24 pp.). 

Plum City, Diamond Jubilee, St. John the Baptist Church, 1873-1948 

(83 pp.). 

Racine, One-Hundredth Anniversary, Plymouth Congregational Church, 

1848-1948 (47 pp.). 





The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS* 


Spee the three months ending September 10, the continuing 
Centennial Membership Drive has brought the Society 3 life 
members (of which one changed over from an annual membership), 
and 108 new annual members. In the same period, 14 members were 
lost by death (and 14 were dropped by request or for non-payment 
of dues). The total membership for September 10 was 3,364. This 
total includes 145 exchanges, 43 local societies, and 3,176 members. 
The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN is still the second 
largest historical society in the country. 

The new members are Livia Appel, Madison; Mrs. Margaret K. 
Banta, Menasha; Mrs. George Banzhaf, Milwaukee; Mrs. Litta Bascom, 
Madison; Mrs. Howard J. Bennett, McFarland; Mrs. H. C. Blanding, 
Milwaukee; L. Ernest Boehler, Milwaukee; Bradford B. Boyd, Madison; 
C. H. Boyd, Minocqua; Harvey D. Burdick, Berlin; Carl Carlmark, 
Madison; Mrs. Frederick A. Chadbourn, Columbus; Bernice J. Cham- 
peny,* Hartland; Floyd H. Christoph, Waukesha; Mrs. William R. 
Curkeet, Madison; Beulah Dahle, Madison; E. G. Dahlgren, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Dr. William L. Davis, Madison; E. F. Dietz, Madison; 
Mrs. R. E. Neil Dodge, Madison; James S. Earley, Madison; Mrs. John 
E. Dorr, Whitewater; Hilda Eschrich, Milwaukee; John Fagan,* Prairie 
du Chien; M. B. Findorff, Madison; L. G. Fitzgerald, Madison; Anna 
Fox, Madison; Ruby Gerling, Madison; the Rev. Ronald W. Goetsch, 
Osseo; Dr. E. S. Gordon, Madison; Verna B. Graham, Racine; Mrs. 
John L. Grinde, Madison; George Grotkin, Benton; Dr. William E. 
Ground, Superior; Eleanor A. Grunwald, Milwaukee; William R. 
Gwinn, Bristol; Mrs. Paul Halmbacher,* Waukesha; Ruth M. Hanson, 
Cedarburg; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Hartley, Kenosha; Lorenz W. Heise, 
Wauwatosa; Mrs. Leonard F. Heintz, North Prairie; Mrs. Ruth Holmes, 
Milwaukee; Mrs. Azel C. Hough, Janesville; Mrs. F. H. Jackman, Janes- 
ville; Mrs. Oscar T. Jacobsen, Racine; J. Rodney Jamieson, Poynette; A. 
P. Jones, Black River Falls; Mrs. Ora H. Jones, Poynette; L. P. Jorgen- 
son, Madison; C. E. Karn, Madison; Martha W. Keenan, Stoughton; 
Marty C. Keyser, Milwaukee; Gretchen Kletzien, New Holstein (Life); 
- Albert Kracht, Jefferson; Richard A. Kremers, Milwaukee; Ralph E. 
Kronenwetter, Mosinee; Stanley V. Kubly, Madison; Julius Laack, 


* An asterisk after a person’s name indicates joint membership with a local society and 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Plymouth; Rudolph E. Langer, Madison; Eastman LeBrecht, Belleville; 
Aletta Lotz, Milwaukee; Mapledale School, Sheboygan; A. J. Marschall, 
Madison; Mrs. Emery Martin, Fond du Lac; Oscar G. Mayer, Jr., 
Madison; Mrs. LaVell T. Maze, Fond du Lac; William A. McCloy, 
Iowa City, Iowa (Complimentary Life); Merrill School, Beloit; Mrs. 
Roy J. Miller, Sheboygan; John E. Moran, Madison; Brynhilde J. 
Murphy, Madison; Thomas G. Nee, New Haven, Connecticut; Lyle 
Nelson, Silver Lake; Joseph I. Ness, Madison; Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College Library, De Kalb, Illinois; Ethel Nuzum, Madison; 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Milwaukee; A. O. Paunack, Madison; W. S. 
Pedley, Madison; Guilbert L. Piper, Racine; the Rev. Alphonse S. 
Popek, Milwaukee; Jay H. Price, Wauwatosa; Dr. Carver Puestow, 
Madison; Mrs. Ada C. Ramsdell, Geneva, Illinois; George C. Rouse, 
Milwaukee; Genealogical Society, Salt Lake City, Utah; Charles E. 
Schefft, Milwaukee; Evelyn Schmelzkopf, Madison; Bernard Smith, 
La Farge; Claude R. Sowle, Tomah; Gerald B. Spaulding, Oconomowoc; 
Anna J. Stevens, Baraboo; Dr. William H. Studley, Milwaukee; O. 
T. Swan, Oshkosh; John Suhr, Madison; Mrs. Edward S. Tallmadge, 
Milwaukee (Life); Todd School, Beloit; Mrs. William O. Vilter, 
Milwaukee; F. A. Van Sant, Madison; Wabeno Public Schools, 
Wabeno; Mrs. Flora B. Weber,* Waukesha; Leona F. Wergin, Madi- 
son; Ray D. West, Menominee, Michigan; Mabel White,* Beloit; 
John Wiechers, Racine; George L. Wiedemann, Milwaukee; Dr. M. 
H. Wirig, Madison; O. D. Witherbee, Galesville; Walker D. Wyman, 
River Falls; Karel Yasko, Wausau. 

Isabelle Miller, who has been an annual member, has become a Life 
member of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Frederic L. Paxson, former curator and a vice-president of the 
WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, at Berkeley, California, October 24. 

Judge Levi H. Bancroft, Richland Center, September 5; Justice 
Elmer E. Barlow, Madison, June 26; Mrs. R. L. Bohn, Lime Ridge, 
June 16; Benjamin F. Faast, Eau Claire, June 14; Mrs. Clara B. Flett, 
Madison, July 16; Charles H. Greenleaf, Madison, August 26; A. B. 
Hansen, Green Bay, July 7; Wilfred L. Heindel, South Wayne, June 15; 
Mrs. Max Hottelet, Milwaukee, January, 1948; Dr. H. A. Keenan, 
Stoughton, July 1; G. N. Knapp, Corvallis, Oregon, June 14; P. A. 
Pedersen, Milton, June 7; E. Burt Trimpey, Baraboo, July 18; and 
Mrs. Mary E. Willard, Rochester, September, 1948. 


JUNIOR HISTORIANS CHAPTERS 


From September 10, 1948, through October 10, 1948, 166 chap- 
ters have been formed in 38 counties, with a total membership of 
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4,274. The list of these chapters is as follows: 

Barron County—Franklin School (Rice Lake), 15; Franklin School 
(Rice Lake), 13. 

Brown County—Whitney School, Grade 6 (Green Bay), 31; Whit- 
ney School, Grade 5 (Green Bay), 43. 

Calumet County—Public School (Brillion), 26. 

Clark County—Woodland School (Curtiss), 10; Public School 
(Loyal), 13; Lincoln School, Route 4 (Neillsville), 4. 

Columbia County—Engle School (Cambria), 37; Penrhas School 
(Cambria), 12; Randolph Stone School (Cambria), 12; King’s Corner 
School, Route 1 (Columbus), 10; McKinley School (Fall River), 4; 
State Graded School, Grades 6, 7, 8 (Friesland), 26; High School 
(Lodi), 49; Coopman School (Pardeeville), 10; Hilldrop School ( Par- 
deeville), 10; Alloa School, Route 2 (Portage), 13; Ebenezer Williams 
School (Portage), 11; Fox Glen School, Route 2 (Portage), 12; Gar- 
rison School (Portage), 10; Hillside School, Route 2 (Portage), 5; 
Spicer School (Portage), 8; Woodford School (Portage), 14; Rust 
School (Randolph), 13. 

Crawford County—Eastman School (Eastman), 21; State Graded 
School (Wauzeka), 24. 

Dane County—Summer Laboratory School, University of Wisconsin, 
Grade 4 (Madison), 17; Wisconsin Junior High School (Madison), 
60. 

Dodge County—High School (Beaver Dam), 31. 

Door County—Silverdale School, Route 5 (Sawyer), 16. 

Eau Claire County—Public School, Grade 4 (Altoona), 25; Oak 
Ridge School (Augusta), 10; Springfield Prairie School, Route 1 
(Chippewa Falls), 10; McKinley School (Eau Claire), 29; Robbins 
School, Grade 5 (Eau Claire), 10; Second Ward School, Grades 5 and 
6 (Eau Claire), 33; Seventh Ward School, Grade 5 (Eau Claire), 29; 
Pine Grove School, Route 3 (Fall Creek), 10. 

Fond du Lac County—Crescent School, Route 1 (Eldorado), 6; 
Woodhill School, Route 1 (Eldorado), 17; Grandview School, Route 3 
(Fond du Lac), 10; Jefferson School (Fond du Lac), 13; Washington 
School, Grade 4 (Fond du Lac), 32; South Ward Elementary School, 
Grades 5 and 6 (Waupun), 36. 

Grant County—Crooked Creek School (Boscobel), 9; Klein School 
(Cassville), 4. 


Green County—Poplar Grove School, Route 2 (Brodhead), 8; 
Kelley School, Route 1 (Brooklyn), 10; Green County Normal School 
(Monroe), 11; Sam Ball School (Monroe), 10. 

Iowa County—Walnut Hollow School (Blue Mounds), 8. 

Jackson County—Pine Hill School (Black River Falls), 7; Public 
School, Grade 6 (Black River Falls), 19; Spring Creek School (Black 
River Falls), 7; Town Creek School (Black River Falls), 8; Burton 
School (Hixton), 8; Grade School (Hixton), 20; Whispering Pines 
School (Taylor), 8. 
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Jefferson County—State Graded School (Helenville), 18; High 
Lawn School, Route 3 (Watertown), 4. 

Juneau County—Lindina School (Mauston), 13; Sheep Pasture 
Bluff School (Mauston), 10; State Graded School (Union Center), 9. 

Kenosha County—Highland School, Route 1 (Kenosha), 25; Lin- 
coln School, Route 2 (Kenosha), 14. 

Kewaunee County—Rosiere Graded School, Route 1 (Casco), 13; 
Alaska Graded School (Kewaunee), 10. 

Lafayette County—Meadow View School (Blanchardville), 10; 
Holy Rosary School (Darlington), 36; High School (New Dig- 
ings), 21. 

. Langlade County—Langlade County Normal (Antigo), 10. 
Lincoln County—Franklin School (Merrill), 18. 

Manitowoc County—Rapids Graded School, Route 4 (Manitowoc), 
13. 

Marathon County—Grant School, Grade 6 (Wausau), 25. 

Milwaukee County—Albert E. Kagel School (Milwaukee), 42; 
Brown Street School (Milwaukee), 50; Congress School, Grades 5, 
6, 7, 8 (Milwaukee), 51; Henry Clay School (Milwaukee), 13; 
William T. Sherman School, Grade 6 A (Milwaukee), 36. 

Monroe County—Leon School, Route 3 (Sparta), 9. 

Oconto County—Grignon School, Route 1 (Suring), 14. 

Ozaukee County—Waubeka 4-H Club (Fredonia), 10. 

Price County—Fifield School (Fifield), 30. 

Racine County—Slades Corners School, Route 3 (Burlington), 10; 
Fratt School (Racine), 31; Rural School (Waterford), 12. 

Rock County—Kemmerer School, Route 1 (Beloit), 10; Wright 
School (Beloit), 26; Cox School, Route 4 (Edgerton), 10; Indian 
Ford State Graded School, Route 4 (Edgerton), 12; State Graded 
School (Footville), 46; Adams School, Grade 5 (Janesville), 29; 
Grant School (Janesville), 36; Washington School, Grade 5 (Janes- 
ville), 38. 

St. Croix County—Maple Grove School (Woodville), 12. 

Sauk County—Ikey School, Route 2 (Baraboo), 10; Junior High 
School, Grade 8 (Baraboo), 76; Public School (Baraboo), 30; Oak 
Hill School (La Valle), 11; Pine Rock School (La Valle), 11; Prairie 
View School (Loganville), 10; Chapel Hill School, Route 1 (Merri- 
mac), 12; Indian Farm School, Route 1 (Merrimac), 7; State Graded 
School (Merrimac), 35; Far View School (North Freedom), 14; 
Happy Hill School (North Freedom), 7; McCoy School (North Free- 
dom), 12; Maple Hill School (North Freedom), 7; Oak Grove School 
(North Freedom), 9; Loreto School, Route 2 (Plain), 8; Public 
School (Prairie du Sac), 45; Stone School (Prairie du Sac), 13; 
Hay Creek School (Reedsburg), 4; Narrows Prairie School, Route 2 
(Reedsburg), 10; South School (Reedsburg), 185; Rock Elm School 
(Rock Springs), 8; Black Hawk School (Sauk City), 15; Public 
School, Grades 7 and 8 (Sauk City), 23; Witwen School (Sauk City), 
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4; Harrisburg School (Spring Green), 11; Lower Wilson Creek 
School (Spring Green), 6; Public School (Spring Green), 12. 

Sheboygan County—Mapledale School (Sheboygan), 19; Sheridan 
School, Grade 8 (Sheboygan), 10; Sheridan School, Grade 7 (She- 
boygan), 14; Lima Center School (Sheboygan Falls), 14. 

Trempealeau County—Meadow Brook School, Route 3 (Eleva), 10; 
Public School (Eleva), 11; Smith School (Galesville), 19; Whitehall 
Memorial School (Whitehall), 22; Whitehall Memorial School, Grade 
6 (Whitehall), 17. 

Vernon County—State Graded School (Chaseburg), 5; Asbury 
School (De Soto), 11; Folsom School, Route 4 (Viroqua), 10. 

Walworth County—Public School, Grades 5 and 6 (East Troy), 41; 
Public School (Genoa City), 31; Stewart School (Lake Beulah), 17. 

Waukesha County—Leland School (Elm Grove), 22; Fussville 4-H 
Club (Menomonee Falls), 11; Village School (Mukwonago), 20; 
Bark River School, Route 1 (Nashotah), 10; Grade School, Grade 5 
(Pewaukee), 43; Public School (Pewaukee), 44; Lawrence School, 
Route 2 (Waukesha), 5; North View School, Grades 6 and 7 
(Waukesha), 26. 

Waupaca County—High school (Waupaca), 57. 

Winnebago County—Larsen School (Larsen), 11; Mathison School, 
Grades 4-8 (Larsen), 25; Mathison School, Grades 1-4 (Larsen), 30; 
Gillingham School, Route 2 (Neenah), 14; Happy Hours School, 
Route 3 (Neenah), 9; Lonely Oak School, Route 2 (Neenah), 12; 
River Road School, Route 3 (Neenah), 10; Public School, Grade 8 
(Omro), 21; Howlett School, Route 1 (Oshkosh), 22; Widmer School, 
Route 2 (Oshkosh), 11; Ball Prairie School (Winneconne), 6; 
Public School, Grade 8 (Winneconne), 22; Public School, Grade 7 
(Winneconne), 38; Public School, Grade 6 (Winneconne), 23; 
Public School, Grade 5 (Winneconne), 24; Public School, Grade 4 
(Winneconne), 25. 

Wood County—Maple Grove School, Route 1 (Arpin), 10; John 
Edwards School, Grade 7 (Port Edwards), 17; Lone Birch School 
(Rudolph), 10; McKinley School, Route 2 (Wisconsin Rapids), 10; 
Wood County Normal School (Wisconsin Rapids), 36. 


MANUSCRIPT ACCESSIONS 


Brief acknowledgment has already been made of the large col- 
lection of papers given by Balthasar H. Meyer of Washington, D.C. 
This can now be amplified. A native of Wisconsin, Meyer has had a 
distinguished career as a professor at the University of Wisconsin 
(1897-1905), as a member of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
(1905-11), and the Interstate Commerce Commission (1911-39), 
and as author of books and articles chiefly on government regulation 
of transportation. 
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A large and important portion of the collection consists of Meyer's 
personal files of correspondence, most of it with persons interested in 
government supervision of large scale business—university professors, 
elective officeholders and administrators, social reformers, and writers. 
This interesting interchange of ideas on the relationship of govern- 
ment and business probably constitutes the most significant part of 
the collection. Other letters concern the advancement of education, 
and the curricula and administration of the University of Wisconsin. 
Among Meyer’s prominent correspondents were Richard T. Ely, Charles 
R. Van Hise, Glenn Frank, E. R. A. Seligman, Francis E. McGovern, 
Robert La Follette, Sr., his son, Robert, Jr., Zona Gale, Hamlin Gar- 
land, and Theodore Dreiser. Letters or short notes from all of the 
Presidents from Taft to Franklin D. Roosevelt are also found. 

The collection contains a number of other types of papers. Meyer’s 
experiences teaching district school in 1885-86, traveling to Berlin 
in 1894, and visiting eastern universities in 1901 are covered in 
diaries or memoranda books. Lecture notes, themes, and reports re- 
main from his student days at Oshkosh State Normal, the University 
of Berlin, and the University of Wisconsin. Business papers include 
agreements, land contracts, account books, receipts, and so on. Out- 
lines, summaries, or complete texts are available for many of his 
articles and speeches. An autobiography and genealogical notes on 
the Meyer family are also included. Accompanying the manuscripts 
are useful printed materials on Meyer's career and services. The Meyer 
Papers are a welcome and valued addition to the Society’s files. 


An addition of about 300 pieces has been made to the papers of 
Horace A. Tenney. Tenney was for many years a resident of Wis- 
consin, following many pursuits and holding a number of positions: 
newspaper editor and writer, member of the University Board of 
Regents, agent to select saline lands for the University in Pierce 
County, paymaster in the Union army, and an enthusiastic political 
leader. His circle of professional and personal friends was as wide 
and varied as his public career, resulting in a rich and interesting 
correspondence. Among the writers of letters in the new collection are 
a number of early Wisconsin journalists—American and German— 
governors, senators, University presidents and faculty members, judges 
and local politicians. A letter from Carl Schurz in July, 1858, declines 
the offer of a professorship at the University of Wisconsin on the 
basis of inadequate salary. Schurz was, he adds, “still wavering” on the 
matter of a business proposal from Chicago, partly because he dis- 
liked leaving Wisconsin. Other correspondence touches upon such 
matters as consideration of the Constitution in 1847, the Barstow- 
Bashford controversy, the formative years of the Republican Party, 
and the Liberal Republican and Greenback movements of the 1870's. 
The collection is the gift of Tenney’s great grandchildren, Mrs. Erick 
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J. L. Cotton of Leicestershire, England, and Mr. Jackson Burgess 
Guenther of Glencoe, Illinois. 


A small collection of memorabilia of Richard W. Guenther of 
Oshkosh has been presented to the Society by his daughter, Mrs. Alice 
Motz of that city. Thirty-two years after he had left Germany to seek 
his fortune in Wisconsin, Guenther returned to his native land as 
American consul general stationed in Frankfurt. During his residence 
in Wisconsin he had a strenuous political career. From 1878 to 1882 
he served as state treasurer, a fact that made him liable for court action 
during the famous treasury suits of 1893. He represented his own 
district in Congress for three terms, then yielded to the plea of Repub- 
licans in an adjoining district to be their candidate and won the elec- 
tion. His consular service included assignments in Mexico City, Frank- 
furt, and Capetown in South Africa. Unfortunately the papers that 
have been preserved tell little about Guenther’s public life. Among 
them are three Carl Schurz letters, two from Guenther’s political 
colleague, Senator Philetus Sawyer, one from Susan B. Anthony, several 
invitations and menus, and some photographs. 


An unusual account book in Norwegian of a dyeing establishment 
in Bloomingdale from 1869 to 1872 has been presented to the Society 
by Arnt Arneson of Rice Lake. His father, Hans Arneson, who 
emigrated from Norway to Wisconsin in 1866, operated his business 


until new methods of dyeing and printing cloth replaced the hand 
methods in which he had acquired training and skill. Thus he gave 
up his shop in 1872, and took up a homestead in Barron County. In 
1910 he moved to Oregon where he kept a brief journal until his death 
during the next year. This and miscellaneous entries of scattered dates 
from 1873 to 1932 made by other members of the family are found 
in the same volume with the early business records. 


An interesting letter dated October 2, 1861, in which Hans Chris- 
tian Heg announced his intention of devoting himself exclusively to 
enlisting the aid of the Norwegians in Wisconsin and surrounding 
states for the Union cause, is a gift from Louis W. Bridgman of Madi- 
son. It is a welcome addition to the Society’s collection of Colonel 
Heg’s correspondence. 


Katherine French of Glenwood, Iowa, has presented to the Society 
the journal kept by her grandfather, Andrew Rundel, while prospecting 
for copper on Lake Superior in 1846. Rundel tells about his departure 
from his home in Indiana, the boat trip from Chicago to Copper 
Harbor on Keewenaw Point in Michigan, and some of the expedi- 
tions in search of copper. The copper boom in the Upper Peninsula 
reached its height that summer, and Rundel’s crew was probably 
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typical of many that moved from place to place in unsuccessful efforts 
to strike a rich lode. A sketch of Lake Superior accompanies the 
journal. 


From 1895 to 1898 Dr. William A. Fricke of Milwaukee served 
as state insurance commissioner for Wisconsin. In the years following 
his retirement from that office he held numerous important positions 
connected with the insurance business, both public and_ private. 
A manuscript volume he had completed shortly before his death in 
1927, “The Evolution of Insurance,” has recently been presented 
to the Society by his widow, Mrs. Claire Fricke. It is accompanied 
by letters of economists and state officials endorsing the views expressed 
by Dr. Fricke in the volume. 


A group of about thirty letters written by Ella F. McGovern, Amer- 
ican Red Cross nurse from Wisconsin, has been given to the Society 
by Hannah I. Gardner of Milwaukee, to whom much of the corres- 
pondence was addressed. Miss McGovern went to France near the 
close of World War I and remained in Europe until the summer 
of 1922. Her letters contain unusual descriptions of postwar recon- 
struction in Albania and Serbia. 


From the Wisconsin Congregational Conference through the Rev. 
J. H. Norenberg of Madison, the manuscript section has received two 
volumes of records of a church founded at Cooksville in 1851. Estab- 
lished as a Presbyterian organization, it was moved to Stoughton 
in 1857. There in 1863 it became known as the First Congregational 
Church, a name which it retained until the members disbanded in 
March, 1944. The records cover the entire period from its founding 
to its dissolution, and include minutes of meetings, and lists of mem- 
bers, baptisms, and pastors who served the church. 


At the suggestion of Gilbert H. Doane of Madison, Rebekah Greene 
Henshaw, Mary Gorham Henshaw, and Joseph Greene Henshaw of 
Providence, Rhode Island, have presented a small group of letters 
from Bishop Jackson Kemper to their grandfather, Bishop J. P. K. 
Henshaw, and to his son, who became an Episcopal missionary in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Two of the letters, written in 1857, discuss the most 
promising regions for missions in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Other 
papers include several letters of recommendation, and proposed canons 
to govern missionary organization within the Episcopal Church written 
by Bishop Kemper in 1844. 


Seven letters written by a Vermont physician and druggist, Dr. 
Artemus Robbins, between 1821 and 1832 have been the gift of 
Mrs. Alfred P. Wettstein of Milwaukee, great-granddaughter of 
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Dr. John Cobb of Ogden, New York, to whom the letters were 
addressed. The correspondence illustrates the difficulty of finding a 
remunerative practice, which some doctors in the early nineteenth 
century encountered. 


A slender volume containing medicinal formulas prescribed in the 
1830's and 1850's by Dr. James Clay, physician in Missouri, has been 
presented to the Society by a granddaughter of Dr. Clay through the 
courtesy of Dr. A. Egdahl of Rockford, Illinois. Also included in the 
volume are Dr. Clay’s observations on the popular “science” of that 
period, phrenology. 


A biographical essay on William Allen White, written in 1945 
by Mrs. Minnie McIntyre Wallace of Beloit, and based in part upon 
her personal acquaintanceship with Mr. and Mrs. White, has been 
given to the Society by the author. Accompanying the paper were a 
number of letters pertaining to Mr. White. 


From Mrs. W. P. Colburn of Wauwatosa the Society has received 
a group of notes and correspondence relating to the history of early 
academies in Wisconsin. The material was collected or written by 
Mr. Colburn when he was superintendent of schools in Rhinelander 
about 1917. 


Other manuscript acquisitions include: Governor Rennebohm’s 
reminder card for Statehood Day, presented by the governor; a copy 
of “Take Me, O My Father, Take Me,” voted the Centennial Hymn 
by the Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs in May, 1948, presented 
by the composer, Ruth Williams Freehoff of Waukesha; historical 
sketch of St. Ann’s Court 226, Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters 
of Holy Cross Church, Kaukauna, presented by Frances Burns, financial 
secretary of the group; twenty-three letters and a group of deeds and 
mortgages to be added to the John Comstock Papers, presented by 
Willis H. Miller of Hudson; a commission appointing Joseph Knight 
Ordway lieutenant and quartermaster of the Twenty-third Regiment 
of Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, signed by Governor Edward Salomon 
July 21, 1863, presented by Dr. C. Herbert Laub of the University of 
Tampa in Tampa, Florida; a deed of land to A. B. Fuller, signed by 
Governor Henry Dodge in March, 1848, presented by Mrs. Frank 
W. MacRavey of Madison; a typewritten biographical sketch of 
Frederick A. Camann, a Milwaukee illustrator who was among the 
first users of the electric pen, written and presented by his daughter, 
Mrs. Louise C. Kammerer of Milwaukee; a photostat of a letter written 
by Solomon Juneau to J. B. F. Russell on November 24, 1836, con- 
cerning capital stock in the Milwaukee Steam Boat Company, presented 
by K. F. Olson of Milwaukee; seven additions to be placed in the 
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Frank H. Bryant Papers, presented by Harriet E. Bryant of Madison; 
three additional letters written by G. W., Lydia, and Ann Palmer in 
Rock County in the 1840's, by purchase; a short history of Cooksville 
in Rock County, prepared and presented by Mrs. Cora S. Atwood; 
a typewritten copy of a letter accompanying a sword given by Congress 
to General Andrew Pickens, presented by Mrs. Alice N. Waring 
of Hughes, Arkansas. 


NEWSPAPER ACCESSIONS 


J. Louis Smith, South Wayne, Wisconsin, has presented to the 
Society an unbound file of the Republican Farmer, Darlington, 
covering July 25, 1902—October 30, 1912, which has been micro- 
filmed and added to the newspaper collection. 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS 


The flow of gifts to the Museum in the centennial year of state- 
hood continues to increase. Costume items again made up the majority 
of the accessions, but a greater variety of other types of objects is to 
be noted. Many of the gifts received from exhibitors at the Centennial 
Exposition are still being processed, and will be noted in the next 
issue of this Magazine. 

The largest collection assembled by one man, and probably the most 
valuable collection received in many years is the Albert Trimpey Col- 
lection of luster ware which Mrs. E. B. Trimpey of Baraboo has given 
to the Museum. This collection was the prized possession of Mr. 
Trimpey, an antiques dealer of Baraboo. His widow thought it should 
be preserved as a unit and after due consideration gave it to the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY as the most appropriate depository. This 
large collection of 151 pieces, along with the few examples previously 
given to the Museum, will more than adequately illustrate the history 
of luster ware in general. Mr. Trimpey was a discerning collector as 
exemplified in the great variety of types in the collection which has 
been conservatively valued in excess of $25,000. 


Dates from the entire past century may be noted among the costume 
items received: 

Ann E. Stoddart, Fond du Lac, sent in two baby dresses, a night- 
gown, linen vest, and three caps made by the donor’s grandmother 
in 1848. The donor’s grandmother, Janet Brown, was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1820. She married Thomas Stoddart in New York 
City in 1846, and settled in Fond du Lac, shortly afterwards. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Harris, Madison, gave a pair of their son’s 
(Craig’s) baby shoes worn in 1946. 
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A World War I garrison cap worn by Dr. W. A. Sickels, who 
started medical practice in 1898, was sent in by his daughter, Mrs. 
John B. Lorenz, Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Mae Bleich, Madison, donated a lady’s crocheted purse 
ornamented with cut steel beads, a type popular in 1878. 


Mrs. Joseph P. O'Neill, the Director’s secretary, gave her uniform 
including the pinafore, blouse, cap, white stockings, and production 


pin, which she wore when she was a Red Cross Nurse’s Aid during 
World War II. 


Mrs. Al Taylor of Madison sent in seven pairs of ladies’ shoes dating 
in the 1930's, six boy’s suits, a wool skirt, a suit, a linen duster, and 
five dresses of the 1920's, three sweaters, two blouses, and two lace 
vestees worn in the early 1900's, three pairs of stockings of the 1890's, 
a boudoir cap, two handkerchiefs, an 1890 black lace collar, nine 
pairs of ladies’ gloves, an 1890 purse, two large seal muffs, a raccoon 
muff, and two pairs of fur gloves. 


Mrs. Joel C. Welty of Beloit donated a lady's blue silk evening wrap 
of 1920 and a lady’s black net and sequin trim evening or dinner 
dress also of the 1920's. 


Floyd La Fayette of the Museum staff donated a decorated tin box 
of the type used for candy or cookies in 1930, a shirt, a key case, 
1935 dress vest, World War II insignia, and two Sunday school pins. 


Mrs. L. E. A. Kelso, Madison (editor of the Wisconsin State Button 
Society Bulletin) contributed seven wooden, one painted pearl, and 
nineteen vegetable-ivory buttons. 


One item which should be of considerable interest to philatelists 
was received. This is the special album containing the first sheet of 
the Wisconsin Statehood Commemorative stamp, autographed by Post- 
master General Jesse Donaldson and Governor Oscar Rennebohm. 
The album was presented to Governor Rennebohm by the Hon. Joseph 
J. Lawler on May 29, 1948, the opening day of the State Centennial 
celebration, and the governor gave the album to the Society. 


Other philatelic items were received from Clifford L. Lord and 
included sixteen Wisconsin “First Day Covers” of the Wisconsin 
Centennial commemorative postage stamp, an invitation from the 
Postmaster General to Dr. Lord to attend the ceremony of the pre- 
sentation of the sheet of Wisconsin stamps to Governor Rennebohm, 
programs for Wisconsin Centennial Day Celebration on May 29, the 
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Wisconsin Centennial Stamp Presentation, and Wisconsin Statehood 
Day celebrations, a commemorative cover of the Omro, Wisconsin 
Centennial, sent to Dr. Lord by C. H. Keeber of Omro, and a cover 
commemorating the Minnesota Territorial Convention, Stillwater, 
Minnesota. 


Memorabilia of some of Wisconsin’s military men included addi- 
tional items of General Charles King’s, a large group of objects which 
belonged to Colonel G. E. Bryant, and a trophy. won by the Third 
Infantry Regiment Wisconsin National Guard under the command 
of Colonel Martin T. Moore. 


Captain Rufus King gave General Charles King’s field desk, a 
sword belt which had been presented by citizens of Milwaukee with 
a presentation sword after the Spanish-American War and Philippine 
Insurrection. Insignia included those of the Iron Brigade, the Army 
of the Potomac, the Order of Indian Wars of the U.S., the Order of 
Foreign Wars of the U.S., Veterans of Foreign Wars, Society Army 
of the Philippines, Past Commander American Legion Post, the State 
National Guard medal for perfect attendance, insignia of Spanish War 
Veterans Reunion of 1899, Spanish War Veterans Reunion of 1902, 
10th Annual Reunion of the Army of the Philippines, Military Order 
of the Serpent, Brigadier General Eighth Army Corps badge, Medal 
presented by the E. B. Wolcott Post of the G.A.R. to General King, 
Grand Commandery, Wisconsin 1858-1908 Masonic Emblem, and a 
badge from the Milwaukee Pioneer Club. 


Harriet E., a daughter, and Frank Bryant, a son of Colonel G. E. 
Bryant, Madison, presented a silver ice-water pitcher with stand and 
cup, c. 1875, a silver goblet given to Colonel G. E. Bryant of the 
Twelfth Wisconsin Infantry in the Civil War by a Confederate soldier; 
a sterling silver pitcher and goblet, c. 1861, presented to Colonel George 
E. Bryant’s wife on her birthday, December 18, 1861, by her husband’s 
company at Camp Randall, Madison; a saber and scabbard “ Presented 
by the Common Council of the City of Madison, Wisconsin, to Col. 
Geo. E. Bryant, October 19, 1861”; a Colt Model 1849, .31 caliber 
revolver with engraved inscription, “ Capt. Geo. E. Bryant, from his 
Father, April 16th, 1861” was a gift on occasion of his promotion 
to captain; another Colt .31 caliber, Model 1849, was presented to 
Bryant upon his promotion to colonel and engraved, “Col. Geo. E. 
Bryant, Sept. 27th, 1861.” A .31 caliber Colt bullet mould is also in - 
the case. Other items are an oil painting (over a photograph) of 
Colonel George E. Bryant; a bloodstone watch charm found on one 
of the battlefields; a pair of captain’s shoulder boards, and colonel’s 
shoulder boards; a ring made of horsehair by a Confederate prisoner at 
Camp Randall, who gave it to Colonel Bryant; a pair of wooden cuff 
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buttons carved from the Pemberton Oak by a member of the Twelfth 
Wisconsin Regiment and presented to Colonel Bryant, sometime be- 
tween July 4 and December, 1863, after the surrender of Pemberton; a 
Civil War sash; sixteen Wisconsin Civil War Veteran’s badges; three 
badges of the Army of the Tennessee; seventeen Republican Conven- 


tion badges 1880-1905; nine G.A.R. badges; and a German Charitable 
Society badge. 


The Museum received a shooting trophy with the inscription, “ First 
Prize, Regimental Competition, First Annual Rifle Camp, W.N.G., 
Camp Philip Reade, Sept. 22d, 1888, and won by the Third Regimental 
Infantry, W.N.G. Percentage 71.6.” The donor of the trophy was 
Mrs. Riley (Vera Moore) Burroughs; Sparta, Wisconsin, daughter of 
Colonel Martin T. Moore, commandant of the Third Infantry Regiment, 
Wisconsin National Guard from the time of its organization in June, 


1883, until it was mustered out of the U.S. Army after the Spanish- 
American War. 


Two groups of blacksmith tools and equipment were received. 
Oscar Logan of Lancaster sent some blacksmith material including 
a hoof trimmer, three tongs, a horseshoe nail cutter, and five horseshoes. 
Charles Bos, Boscobel, donated a bellows, horseshoeing bench, a 
number of horseshoe caulks, horseshoe nails, rivets, large and small 
plow points, tool for coping wheel and a tool for springing a wheel 
to get spoke into place, six non-adjustable wrenches, Cochrane Speed- 
nut wrench, pipe wrench, nail puller, C-clamp, reach plate, whiffletree 
hooks, wagon jack, tool for removing iron tire, horse restrainer, coal 
shovel for blacksmith forge, pattern for gun stock and an ax handle, 
three metal stencils, fly switch, and a tool for measuring a wagon tread. 
It is hoped that when some additional materials are obtained a black- 
smith’s shop may be installed as an exhibit unit. 


Medical equipment included: an anaesthetizer, tongue depressor, 
bandage roller, and Wood’s Pocket Manual used by the donor, 
Dr. John J. Looze, in his practice in Wisconsin Rapids, 1889-1948. 
ae 


Dr. Jesse M. Mecum sent in his autobiography, his photograph, and 
some of his medical equipment including a medicine bag, head mirror 
or reflector, tonsillotome, chloroform mask, and a clamp. Dr. Mecum 
started practice in 1897, one year before he received his M.D. degree. 
In 1898 he set up his office in Bagley, Grant County, Wisconsin, 


where he practiced thereafter except for a few years during and after 
World War I. 


E. E. Carr, Clintonville, donated an old-fashioned tin match box 
(Diamond Match Company), a darkroom lantern probably used about 








IN, 
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1890, a handmade pair of ice skates worn about 1830 by donor's 
father on Lake Cayuga, New York, the donor’s first camera (1890), 
a doll c. 1855 which had belonged to donor’s sister, five carpentet’s 
planes, and a coffee grinder. The following gifts dated from the late 
1860’s or early 1870's: pillow sham, child’s dress, child’s slip, bonnet, 
stockings, and apron. A number of photo dry plates made about 
1890-1910, chiefly of Clintonville and Big Falls, were also sent in. 


A lumber rule, used for determining lumber footage in logs when 
processed, was given by Mrs. B. F. Faast, Eau Claire. 


A gravity cream separator—the type used before the invention of 
the centrifugal separator—and three sheets of scrip which had been 


issued by Knapp Stout and Company, c. 1880-1912, were donated 
by C. T. Bundy, Menomonie. 


Dr. Edward J. Ireland of Chicago gave Governor James Duane 
Doty’s (second territorial governor of Wisconsin) swivel chair. 


A chair upholstered in black leather which was owned and used 
by John Quincy Adams in Congress in 1831-48 and later given to 
John Fox Potter who had it in the dining room of his home, Potta- 
watamie Manor, near Mukwonago, Wisconsin, for many years, John 
Fox Potter’s bootjack, traveler's kit, some of his papers, Mrs. John Fox 
Potter's blouse, and a pair of wooden shoes were received from Mar- 
garet, Frieda, and Harriet Reynolds of Milwaukee. 


Mrs. L. V. Teesdale, Madison, gave various interesting programs, 
cards, menus, a U.W. freshman pin, and a Jeffery car pennant. 


Paul J. Pierce, Madison, gave a 1901 model Sholes-Meiselbach type- 
writer and a 1916 wall calendar. 


The Wisconsin College of Agriculture (through Professor Ray- 
mond J. Penn) gave a miniature International truck, International 
Harvester Farmall tractor, International Harvester Farmall Cub Tractor, 
John Deere farm tractor, manure spreader, and wagon, International 
Harvester McCormick-Deering manure spreader, farm wagon, and an 
Allis-Chalmers Model “C” farm tractor. 


A homespun towel dating from 1822 or 1823 was sent in by Daniel 
Goodrich, and Katherine E. Sullivan, Mahtomedi, Minnesota. It was 
made by donors’ great grandmother, Mrs. Asa Goodrich, who came 
to Wisconsin in 1844 and lived in Milton and Madison. 
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E. F. Burmeister, Madison, gave eight keys from the first Dane 
County jail, a mould for casting counterfeit nickels, and a large 
covered bowl which was given to donor's father-in-law, C. J. K. 
Weltzin in Stavanger, Norway, by Ole Bull’s father. Mr. Weltzin 
came to America in the 1850's. 


A Winchester, model 1873, sporting rifle, caliber .38-40 was 
donated by Gordon Bleich, Madison, of the Museum staff. 


Mrs. H. F. Leindorf, Madison, gave a strip of ingrain carpet which 
had been purchased for the Cooper home in Prairie du Sac in the 
1860's. The Cooper house, known as the Cummings-Cooper house, 
was originally owned by Dr. Albion Cummings and is included in the 
“ Historic American Houses” survey. A woman's hat of 1913, and a 


photograph of Louis A. Cooper as a child were also included in the 
donation. 


Alice and Bettina Jackson, Madison, gave a pudding mould, a 1901 
folding pocket Eastman camera, two pieces of blue and white woven 
coverlets from Kentucky, some black lace, jet banding, and World 
War II food ration tokens and books. 


W. O. Wilcox of Janesville sent in a flail made and used on a farm 
in Janesville by the donor’s grandfather. 


Mr. and Mrs. Delvin R. Chase, Cornell, gave a wooden potato 
masher which was originally given to Mrs. Chase’s sister by a German 
immigrant family in 1848. 


Robert R. Jones of Wild Rose brought in some archeological 
material found by his classes in introductory anthropology in the Rice 
Lake, Spooner, Ladysmith, and New Richmond centers of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division. The excavations were made 
in the spring of 1947. Skeletal material from Mound #2 of the 
Caulkins group was an interment of the disarticulated and bundled 
bones of two individuals found in a sub-floor pit of a prehistoric 
mound. A fluted point, commonly called a folsom point, was found 
in Mound {1 of the Caulkins group. Several stone artifacts were 
found in the Nater mound group. Mr. Jones's report on these excav- 
ations was published in The Wisconsin Archeologist, Vol. 29, No. 1. 
He has classified the materials as being from the Woodland culture 


group. 
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In early August the skeletons of four prehistoric Indians were un- 
earthed accidentally by a road-building crew at the edge of Frost 
Woods, a suburb of Madison. Dr. Andrew Whiteford, professor of 
anthropology at Beloit College, who was called in by the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY to examine the skeletons, announced that the 
discovery was one of the most important archeological finds ever made 
in southern Wisconsin. He stated that the burial mound belonged to 
the Hopewell culture, and is the first evidence that Hopewells once 
lived in the southern part of the State. The seat of this culture was in 
Ohio, but archeological discoveries indicate that they also lived in the 
northwestern section of Wisconsin and in Minnesota. 


The year-long University of Wisconsin Centennial celebration be- 
gan in June and will continue throughout September, 1949. Professor 
William Kiekhofer, who heads the Centennial Committee, announced, 
“We hope to make the whole centennial year one of distinguished 
academic achievement at the University.” One phase of the observ- 
ance takes the form of special celebrations which will include a world- 
wide network of Founders’ Day dinners on February 5, and an 
Anniversary Commencement Week in June, 1949. Under memorials 
are listed the publication of a two-volume University history and the 
Centennial Fund Campaign of the University of Wisconsin Founda- 
tion. Already in progress are a series of educational conferences, 
academic symposia, and meetings of learned societies. The fine arts 
features include a concert by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Broadway stage productions, and an art exhibit of the “old masters” 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Words spoken by President- 
emeritus E. A. Birge were designated as the slogan of the University 
of Wisconsin Centennial: “Rooted in the past, serving the present, 
forming the future.” 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The BELOIT HIsToRICAL SOCIETY had its annual dinner meeting 
on Tuesday evening, November 9, at Beloit. Miss Rachel Salisbury, 
of the Milton College faculty and president of the new Rock County 
Historical Society, spoke on the subject “ Roots.” Dr. W. A. Rowell, 
Beloit, was re-elected president. 


A capacity audience of more than 450 persons turned out for 
Berlin's centennial program on May 27, under the sponsorship of 
the BERLIN HisToRICAL Society. The observance was held in the 
high school auditorium; music, square dancing, a style show, and an 
address relating to the history of the city made up the program. The 
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Society also compiled a mimeograph list of “Some Historical Sites 
of Berlin,” which contains many “firsts.” Especially helpful is a 
doublespread 1948 map of Berlin with the streets and historical sites 
indicated. 


A group of historical items from Waterford was put on exhibit 
in the public library by the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY in 
late July. Photographs of early stores, churches, the sawmill, a letter 
written in 1838, and a militia roll of the Civil War are among the 
exhibits. 


Visitors who enter the DoOR COUNTY HISTORICAL Museum, Stur- 
geon Bay, are attracted to the large, twelve-foot fireplace because of 
its beautiful design. It is of stone and brick construction and was 
built by Harry E. Dankoler, who at eighty-five is in charge of the 
museum. At the end of July there were more than 2,600 names on 
the register, which list does not account for those who viewed the 
exhibits but did not register. The articles number about 4,000, Mr. 
Dankoler having donated 1,100 from his private collection. 


The story of the founding of the DoUGLAs COUNTy HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY Museum, Superior, which appeared in the June number of 
the Wisconsin Magazine of History was reprinted in the Superior 
Telegram during mid-summer. During the month of July the Superior 


Art Association presented a water-color exhibit by Jim Harmon, St. 
Louis teacher and artist, who was on the staff of the Superior State 
Teachers College during the summer. Mrs. Marie K. Stueland’s ceramic 
display attracted the August visitors. Her pottery has been exhibited 
at the Detroit Art Institute and in the Walker Art Gallery in Minne- 
apolis. 


The KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY put on a very suc- 
cessful membership drive in September. Elizabeth Lyman, chairman 
of the committee, topped the list with 35 new members, and Peter 
Pirsch with 28. The total new-member roll printed in the society's 
September bulletin was 72, and the end was not yet in sight. Con- 
gratulations! 


A pageant was presented by the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY on Friday evening, August 20, at Aztalan Park, in appreci- 
ation for the recent purchase of the Aztalan site by the State Con- 
servation Commission. C. L. Harrington of the commission accepted 
the deed for the State. The park now covers an area of 120 acres 
which includes the mounds and the remains of the ancient walled 
city. Ted Mueller of the Milwaukee County Historical Museum was 
the guest speaker. 
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A picnic sponsored by the LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY at the Antigo city park on Sunday, July 18, was well attended. 
Dr. W. H. Glover of the State Society was the guest speaker. Music 
by a group of high school students was a feature of the program. 


Harvey Leaman, custodian of the Doty loggery, Neenah, spoke to 
the members of the NEENAH HIsTORICAL SOCIETY on the history 
of the relics and furnishings in the cabin. They visited the old land- 
mark, once the home of Governor James D. Doty, for their Sep- 
tember meeting. 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen McMahon of Hickory entertained the OCONTO 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY September 7. Members were present 
from Oconto, Oconto Falls, and Suring. The town of Maple Valley 
was the subject of a paper, and unusually fine colored slides of the 
centennial parade held at Oconto on July 24 were shown and described 
by Joseph Plain. Mr. and Mrs. William Flynn of Neopit opened their 
home for the October 10 meeting. The group in an eight-car caravan 
enjoyed the colorful autumn drive to the Menomini Indian Reserva- 
tion and listened to a talk by Gordon Dickie on the management, 
school system, and working projects of the reservation. Most of the 
men work in the sawmill, which is very modern, and the residents 
are self-supporting, said Mr. Dickie. Mrs. House, the tribal judge, 
graciously offered her home to the group where they participated in a 
picnic supper. 


Centennial year with its inspiration has brought about the formation 
of the new ROCK COUNTy HISTORICAL SociETy during the past 
summer. The articles of incorporation have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state, a constitution has been drawn up and accepted, and 
Mrs. C. S. Atwood, membership chairman, reports an encouraging 
response from persons wishing to become members. Annual member- 
ship dues are $1.00, and sustaining members pay $5.00 or more each 
year. The Janesville Gazette wrote enthusiastically about the new or- 
ganization and urged that “citizens throughout the county be ready 
to contribute to its program and to do their share in the search for 
the true story of Rock County.” 


Mrs. Dorothy Allison, Baraboo, president of the SAUK COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, recently visited at the office of the State Society. 
She was enthusiastic over the fine centennial observance at Baraboo 
during the summer, and told of the many articles which were taken 
out of the Sauk County Historical Society Museum and loaned for 
display to spread the gospel of Sauk County history and aid in mak- 
ing the local centennial celebration a success. 
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In early September the Angus F. Lookaround Memorial Room, 
containing a private collection of Menomini artifacts, mementos, and 
musical instruments, was opened to the public seven miles west of 
Shawano. Mrs. Lookaround is the owner of her late husband’s collec- 
tion, some of which was exhibited in the Women’s Building during 
the Centennial Exposition. Miss Gertrude Puelicher of Milwaukee 
spoke on “ The Nobility of Indianhood,” and a portrait of Mr. Look- 
around was unveiled. 



























The members of the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY are proud 
to have illustrated in the volume, Decorative Art in Wisconsin, by 
Anne Foote and Elaine Smedal, their colorful 14 by 18 inch needlepoint 
sampler. This artistic piece of handwork is on display at the Octagon 
House at Watertown. A complimentary copy of the art volume has 
been added to the book collection in this historic house. 


CENTENNIALS 


Highway 113 between Madison and Baraboo makes use of a ferry 
in crossing the Wisconsin River, with one of the landings at Merri- 
mac. Chester Mattson and George Grant formed a partnership and 
began tavern and ferry operations a century ago. The tavern was 
known as “Ferry House,” and the place as “Matt's Ferry.” Mr. 
Mattson was the second person to build his home on the present 
site of Merrimac. 























St. Rose Orphanage, Milwaukee, observed the hundredth anni- 
versary of its founding on September 26. It was Milwaukee's first 
institution for the care of orphans. During the years of heaviest im- 
migration to Wisconsin, 1850 to 1890, the average orphanage popula- 
tion in St. Rose’s by decades was 57, 119, 161, and 131. It has been 
located at several sites, but in 1860 the city’s common council pre- 
sented to the Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph three and a quarter acres 
of land on North Point, the present location. Sixty-seven girls now 
have their home at the orphanage. 


The rebuilt Doty cabin at Neenah was dedicated on Sunday after- 
noon, September 5, with an attendance of some 300 persons. Governor 
Rennebohm was one of the speakers. The NEENAH HIsTORICAL So- 
CIETY and the Neenah Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution joined with the Park and Recreation Commission in spon- 
soring the dedicatory ceremonies. 


Three veteran employees of the Sheboygan post office retired on 
June 30. Peter Schipper became a regular post office employee on 
July 1, 1907; Fred Wendland became a carrier on January 27, 1906; 
and Otto Schwalbe started as a clerk in December, 1917. “ Uncle Sam” 
had employed these gentlemen for a total of 114 years. 
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[Continued from page 134] 

Competition in the coming session for funds for the State 
building program will be keener than ever. The needs of other 
State agencies are great and will be pressed with vigor. The 
urgency of our own need can hardly be challenged, but some who do 
not really know what we are doing may question the importance of 
our work, and the urgency of seeing that we have adequate quarters 
in which to pursue it. To such doubting Thomas’, I submit: 


1. That the best defence of American democracy is the record of its 
accomplishments—that is to say, its history. 


2. That in these days, above all others, that story should be studied, 
explored, and publicized as thoroughly, as impartially, as widely 
as possible, by print, by word of mouth, and by instructive exhibits 
of actual relics. 


. That our library is important to the State as a reference center 
for other departments and agencies, and as its public documents 
exchange agent and depository. 

. That our library is important to the University. If American 
history is to be taught there, as it certainly must be, a first class 
library must be available. If that history is to be taught by the 
best men available, it must be remembered that they can be 
attracted, as they have been in the past, chiefly by the existence 
of one of the ranking research libraries in the country in their 
field. Good courses by great teachers can make a rich and vital 
contribution to the future of the State in terms of intelligent, 
understanding, and loyal citizens. 


. That the modern museum is a teacher without peer of young and 
old alike. Light, informal, gay, with exhibits arranged to catch the 
eye and put across the point, with trick lighting and simple, 
legible labels, it can tell more to more people in less time and with 
more lasting effect than a book by the best writer. The story 
it tells is the American story from frontier to commonwealth in 
Wisconsin—a story worth telling again and again. 


. That our archives are vital to the State. They represent the memory 
of the State, and as such are important to the administrator. They 
are an invaluable group of sources for the student exploring the 
American story in Wisconsin. The documents should not only be 
saved, they should be made available for use. 

. That our school program, reaching more than 14,000 paying junior 
members last year and already reaching more than 12,000 this year, 
is an important function, interesting the kids in how their own 
community has developed, teaching them at first hand how things 
happen, helping them get at an early age the sort of perspective 
that only history can give. 
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8. That the service and extension programs which additional space 
would facilitate are important in publicizing the history which is 
our field of interest and duty. 


The sum involved is not great as such things go these days. 
It is an investment in the future, not in the past. But in the 
coming struggle for its attainment, however modest, however 
worthy, and however urgent, it will need the active aid of every 
member and of every citizen who recognizes and believes as we 
do in the importance of our work. With that aid—and this means 
you, gentle reader—we will succeed. Without that support from 
“ back-home,” we will fail. 


FOUNDERS’ DAY—JANUARY 29 


Our annual family get-together on Founders’ Day will be held as 
usual this year on the last Saturday in January—January 29 in 
Madison. Committee and Board meetings will occupy most of 
the day, followed by dinner in the Memorial Union and an open 
house with guided tours through our building afterwards. Members 
and friends are cordially invited. Watch for the January issue of 


“What's Going On” for details. 





